








New 162-h.p. "Turbo-Fire V8” 


Get the tremendous acceleration 
and straightaway power of Amer- 
ica’s most modern V8. Its 8 to 1 
compression ratio couples economy 
with power. It has the shortest 
stroke in the industry to minimize 
wear, lengthen engine life. 


Special 180-h.p. Super 
"Turbo-Fire V8" 


For special police needs, Chevro- 
let’s “plus power package” boosts 
V8 power. The package, optional 
at extra cost, includes a dual 
exhaust system, a special manifold, 
and a four-barrel carburetor. 


Two New "Blue Flame”’ 6's 


Choose from the two most power- 
ful 6’s in their field . . . two famous 
valve-in-head 6’s that deliver plenty 
of hard-hitting power and give 
outstanding economy, depend- 
ability, and ruggedness. 





Features to look for 
when you're buying a Police car! 








New 12-Volt Electrical System 


The only 12-volt system in the low- 
price field means better ignition, 
faster starts in cold weather, and 
more power in reserve. 


Three Great Transmissions 


You have the choice of three 
powerful, economical transmissions 
—smooth-shifting Synchro-Mesh 
and, optional at extra cost, the new 
Touchdown Overdrive or the fully- 
automatic Powerglide. 


Rugged Fisher Body 


Chevrolet’s Fisher Body brings 
these outstanding safety features 
the greater rigidity of Unisteel con- 
struction, new Sweep-Sight wind- 
shield and panoramic rear window, 
Four-Fender Visibility, and High- 
Level ventilation system. 





New Glide-Ride Front Suspension 
and Outrigger Rear Springs 


Chevrolet’s new front suspension 
not only levels rough roads but 
brings greater ruggedness, too, 
Outrigger rear springs, mounted 
outside the frame, give new stability 
and sure-footedness for safer high- 


speed operation. 


New Anti-Dive Braking Control 


This exclusive Chevrolet feature 
means smooth stops with a mini- 
mum of front-end dive. In traffie or 
on the highway, Chevrolet gives 
positive braking, greater driver 


control. 





New Ball-Race Steering 


You steer and guide Chevrolet with 
ball-bearing ease. There’s an effort- 
less precision to Chevrolet’s new 
steering system that means sure, 


easy control. 


Only Chevrolet hag them all eee Chevrolet has a great 


new story to unfold for you . . . and the exclusive Chevrolet features 
shown here are only the beginning. For ins nt, one of the features 


that doesn’t appear is Chevrolet’s 


s great low price! There is also a great 


list of moderately priced police car equipment. Stop in at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s soon. You'll find that, for outstanding police car features, the 


1955 Chevrolet is your perfect answer! . . 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Chevrolet Division of 
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Honorary Membership Presented To 
President Castillo In Guatemala 





Above, left, Mr. Marion N. Hardesty, acting on 
behalf of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, presents to the Hon. Carlos Castillo Armas, 
President of the Republic of Guatemala, a certificate 
of honorary membership in the IACP and pins to his 
lapel the IACP emblem at special ceremonies held 
in the office of the President in Guatemala recently. 

The honorary membership was conferred upon 
President Castillo by the IACP on January 18 for his 
“unselfish labor for the good of democratic law en 
forcement in the Republic of Guatemala. 

Mr. Hardesty, acting regional director, Office ol 
Latin American Operations, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, made the presentation while in that 
country at the invitation of the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment to attend a conference on education. 


International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Wadhogues. D COLA 


© 


"This ia te ceotify thet 


GJentiente Coronel DEM. 


Carlos Castillo Armas 


is elected to HONORARY MEMBERSHIP in the: 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 


Goon water the Seal of the aAbevvrierion 


Lipecsranay (9, 1 9% tne, < he 


fem ate Sec rrtery 





Reproduction of IACP honorary membership certifi- 
cate issued to President Armas. 
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Kreml Heads NU Transportation Center 
Ashworth to Direct Traffic Agencies 


Franklin M. Kreml, director of the IACP Traffx 
Division and of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University since their establishment in 1936, has been 
appointed director of the University’s new lranspot 
tation Center, President J. Roscoe Miller announced 
February 19. 

Mr. Kreml’s appointment, effective March 15, is 
for one year. Ray Ashworth, executive assistant to 
the director of both organizations, will be acting di 
rector during Mr. Kreml’s absence. 


The Transportation Center will carry on programs 
of research, undergraduate training and aimed at 
solving major problems in the highway, rail, air, pipe 
line and water divisions of the nation’s transportation 
industry. 


“We are fortunate in having a man of Mr. Kreml’s 
caliber to take this post,” Dr. Miller said. ‘His task 
will be to direct development of plans and programs 
for the transportation Center and to present and in 
terpret these plans to interested business and indus 
trial leaders. 


“The Center, being national in scope and concerned 
with all forms of transport, will carry on university 
wide programs of education, research, and consulta 
tive services. I am confident that, with Mr. Kreml’s 
leadership, these programs will contribute much to 
the transportation industries and to the nation’s econ 
omy as a whole.” 


A native of Chicago, Mr. Kreml attended North 
western University while he was a member of the 
Evanston Police Department. He received a law 
degree from John Marshall Law School in Chicago 


In 1936* Mr. Kreml organized the Traffic Institute 
and the Traffic Division of the International Asso 
ciation of Chiefs of Police and has been director of 
both organizations since that time Through the 
work of these agencies he has become one of the best 
known authorities in the traffic field 


Staffs of these organizations have assisted in the 
training of some 10,000 persons having responsibilities 
in traffic, and have assisted more than 100 cities, 
counties, and states in their traffic supervision and 
accident prevention activities. 

He has held numerous posts with the National 
Safety Council and at present is vice-chairman of its 
board of directors and vice-president for traffic and 
transportation. 

Mr. Kreml has been named recipient of a numbe1 
of awards in the traffic field. He was given the 1952 
David Beecroft Award on Traffic Safety, annual pre 
sentation of the Society of Automotive Engineers, [o1 
his work in traffic law enforcement. This award was 
presented at the annual conference of the IACP in 
Los Angeles in 1952. 

He served overseas in the Army Transportation 
Corps in World War II and holds the rank of colonel 
in the organized reserve. He is commanding officer 


of Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 125th 
Transportation, Highway 
cago. 


Transport Division, Chi 
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The Police Chief 





Mr. Ashworth, who will be acting director of the 
raffic Institute and IACP Traffic Division, is a vet- 
eran in the law enforcement field. One of the origi- 
nal staff members of the organizations which he will 
head, Mr. Ashworth is a native of Kansas and a for- 
mer captain of the Wichita Police Department. 

He left the Institute in 1939 to become chief ol 
police of San Antonio, Texas, and served in that 
capacity until he was named chief of police of Hous- 
ton, Texas, in February, 1941. He was commissioned 
a major in the Army in April, 1942, and served 
throughout World War II, principally in public safe 
ty assignments. 

Since the war he has served as director of civil de- 
lense for Wichita and Sedgewick County, Kansas, and 
from 1951 until he rejoined the Institute staff in Feb- 
ruary was superintendent of security for the Port ol 
New York Authority. 


Theft Held Last Year Evaluated 


More than 10,100 persons, representing 5,570 agen- 
cies, attended the 144 FBI Law Enforcement Con- 
ferences on Interstate Transportation of Stolen Prop- 
erty violations which were held regionally throughout 
the United States during 1954. 

Described by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover as 
“enthusiastically attended” and “gratifyingly success- 
ful,” the conferences were devoted to open forum dis- 
cussions of fraudulent check violations, interstate traf- 
licking in stolen property valued at $5,000 or more, 
and confidence game swindles. In addition to law 
enforcement officers, those in attendance included 
representatives of insurance companies, chambers of 
commerce, credit bureaus, banks, department stores 
and other interested organizations. 


\ccording to Mr. Hoover, the conferences helped 
to further cooperation between law enforcement and 
private organizations which are the victims of fraud- 
ulent check writers, confidence men and criminals 
who commit major thefts. Those in attendance gained 
a better understanding of the operations of these types 
of criminals and of the problems which are involved 
in identifying and apprehending them. 

“The conferences helped to illustrate some of the 
barriers which must be broken down if law enforce- 
ment is to make substantial inroads on fraudulent 
check and confidence game violations,” Mr. Hoovet 
said. ‘Many persons hesitate to report these crimes, 
learing personal embarrassment, loss of good will for 
their businesses or false arrest suits. Others cling to 
the hope that restitution of funds or property will be 
made.”’ 

In February the FBI launched a series of more than 
100 special law enforcement conferences devoted to 
bank robbery, burglary and larceny violations which 
will continue throughout 1955. 


IACP HEADQUARTERS EXPANDS 

Since moving its headquarters office from 1424 K 
Street, N. W., to the Mills Building, 17th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, in Washington, D. C. last year the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police has ex- 
panded its facilities and added to its personnel. 
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The above photograph pictures, the central ofhce. 
In the left foreground is Mrs. Betty K. Paulhus, of- 
fice manager. At right is newly appointed member- 
ship secretary, Mrs. Christine Nichols, formerly em- 
ployed by the Federal Storage Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C. At rear is Miss Shirley Ball, a student at 
George Washington University, majoring in mathe- 
matics, who is employed on a part-time basis as clerk- 
typist. 
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To the right of this room is the mailing, supply and 
research files section. To the left is the larger office 
of Chief Leroy E. Wike, executive secretary, who is 
pictured above. 

Two additional rooms house the newly established 
IACP Training Division. 

Colonel Russell A. Snook, below, is director of the 
Division. His secretary is Mrs. lone Conway, formerly 
employed in the office of Senator Pat Connolly of 
Texas. 
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Chief Kirkpatrick Of Dayton, Ohio 
Selected For IACP Training Post 


Colonel Matthew C. Kirkpatrick, chief of police, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed administrative of- 
ficer of the project providing for training of foreign 
police officials in the United States, jointly sponsored 
by Foreign Operations Administration and the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Colonel 
Russell A. Snook, Director, has announced. 

Colonel Kirkpatrick is retiring, with pension priv- 
ileges, after 30 years of service with the Dayton Police 
Department, where he has served since 1925—as pa- 
trolman, detective sergeant, commanding officer of 
Records and Training, and as chief since July, 1949. 

He is a graduate of the Third Class of the National 
Police Academy and subsequent retraining courses 
conducted by the FBI. He has completed special 
courses in police administration and local and muni- 
cipal planning conducted by the International City 
Managers Association. 

In Dayton he has aggressively supported a plan of 
training for his personnel and is responsible for the 
development of programs for the improvement of 
police methods. 

As a member of IACP, Colonel Kirkpatrick has a 
distinguished record, having received a certificate for 
meritorious service in 1952 for obtaining new mem- 
bers, and has participated in the work of several IACP 
committees. He is well known among the police 
chiefs of Ohio and is a past president of the Ohio 
State Chiefs of Police Association. He is currently 
president of the Dayton Police Beneficial Association. 

His family consists of a married son in Topeka, 
Kansas, and a married daughter in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Colonel and Mrs. Kirkpatrick plan to take up resi- 
dence in the Washington area. 

Typical of reaction of the Dayton press to his re- 
tirement is the following editorial from the Dayton 
Daily News: “In his 30 years of service here, Chief 
Kirkpatrick became known as a ‘policeman’s police- 
man. He moved up through the ranks from rookie 
patrolman to the chief's office, serving with honor 
each step of the way. 

“Chief Kirkpatrick’s fidelity and integrity earned 
him the respect of the public as well as of his col- 
leagues. In his new work, following his retirement 
March 28, he will take these assets with him, along 
with the best wishes of the Dayton community.” 


Colonel Snook has also announced appointment of 
Ambrose A. Durkin as visitors’ escort, to complete 
the staff for the IACP Training Division. A native 
of Washington, D. C., Mr. Durkin served with the 
Washington Metropolitan Police Department from 
1909 to 1946, retiring as detective sergeant. He sub- 
sequently has served as deputy U. S. Marshal and in 
various posts in the capital city. A graduate of George 
Washington University, he is married and lives in 
Washington. 

He will assist in planning itineraries and arranging 
for travel of foreign officials selected to study police 
administration and procedures in this country. 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 








Police Commissioner Thomas C. Gibbons has eff 
ciently and effectively organized his staff and person 
nel to perform all necessary activities to insure an 
outstanding and successful 62nd Annual Conference 
of the IACP in Philadelphia, October 2 to 6, inclusive 


Arrangements have been made with the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, conference headquarters, to restrict 
all reservations in the Conference Hotel to members 
and guests outside the Philadelphia area for a limited 
time. A folder of hotel information and a reservation 
card will shortly be mailed to all members, with re 
quest that they be returned promptly All reserva 
tions must be made through the Executive Confer 
ence Committee, preferably on the card furnished, to 
receive official recognition. 


Lt. Howard C. Dando is chairman of all conference 
Committees, and is maintaining a special office to 
handle conference details. His address is Room 227 
City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., Telephone MU 6-7700, 
Ext. 1065. 


Last month Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike met 
with Commissioner Gibbons and his staff to review 
progress of Conference planning. Commissioner Gib 
bons presented list of the various committees to func 
tion and the duties assigned to each. 


The Conference Publicity Committee is arranging 
to have a number of bill boards throughout the stat 
utilized to publicize the Conference and direct mem 
bers and guests to the proper routes for approach to 
Philadelphia. 


The Conference Banquet Committee this year will 
assume all responsibility for the annual IACP banquet, 
in consultation with Executive Secretary Wike, includ 
ing all arrangements with the hotel and the sale ol 
tickets. 


“The enthusiasm of our Philadelphia hosts is hap 
pily accompanied by an efficiency in operation that 
will insure a smooth-running and noteworthy conte 
ence in October,” Executive Wike stated upon his 
return from that city. “Every need has been foreseen 
and planned for. ‘There is a fine balance of entet 
tainment with adequate time for our business sessions 
Historic Philadelphia holds great appeal to all of us 
and | hope our attendance this year will break all 
previous records.” 


Former New York Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
recently in discussing New York City’s traffic conges 
tion, said it could cost as much as $37 to move a single 
desk a mile and a half in Manhattan while it could 
be shipped from New York to Boston for $7.50. 

He said he referred to an antique desk valued at 
about $4,000 which required special precautions in 
handling. A friend in the furniture business, he said, 
told him that it was traffic that made moving the 
desk from 37th Street and 3rd Avenue to Rockefelle: 
Center so expensive. 


The Police Chief 
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Beat dangerous driving habits 
to the punch! Stop fatal 
accidents before they happen! 
Patrol the highways and 
streets in your area with 
e officers mounted on Harley- 
Stop Sp fed é ding Davidson Solos. It’s today’s 
—e most effective, lowest cost 
method of on-the-spot 
a accident prevention! 
and road-hogging vicki sag 
the maneuverability, and the 
power that enable the 


b f it ft t mounted officer to handle 
[nn . ° 

e ore Il KY ar S$ every situation. As a result, 

they drive accordingly, and 

obey laws and regulations. 


Follow the lead of 

«@, progressive police departments 

'» from coast to coast, Put 

~ Harley-Davidsons “on your 
force” and keep tight control 
throughout summer’s peak 
traffic. Your Harley-Davidson 
dealer will gladly show you 
how. See him today or write: 
HarLEy-Davipson Moror Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 















—with officers mounted on 
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Pennsylvania Pioneers Statewide Conferences 








Seeking “She rbuswer 


“To Guuentle Delingueucy 


By James F. Hartness, President 
Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association 
Supt., Haverford Township Police 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 


The all-important question in police circles today 
is: What are you going to do about juvenile delin- 
quency? It is a very pertinent question, to which 
everyone gives a very nebulous artswer. 

The Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association is 
very much interested in this problem. It has tried 
time and time again to advance suggestions, endorse 
resolutions and propose measures that would alleviate 
the condition. 

During the period of January 25th to 28th, 1955, 
our association, in cooperation with the Philadelphia 
office of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, held a 
series of four schools dealing with police procedures 
in juvenile delinquency. 

We thought that since everyone was seizing the op- 
portunity to express themselves regarding how to deal 
with the delinquents the police officers should cer- 
tainly have an opportunity of analyzing the situation 
and expressing themselves concerning the same. 

As president of the association, I had the pleasure 
of conferring with Norman H. McCabe, special agent 
in charge of the Philadelphia FBI office, and arrange- 
ments were made to provide a curriculum which 
would excite interest and promote discussion on the 
part of those officers who attended. 

In completing the assignment of speakers, Mr. 
McCabe said, “I feel sure that all police departments 
realize the importance of this particular subject and 
the necessity of having some member of their depart- 
ment specially trained to deal with young offenders. 
We definitely do not feel that this school is the final 
answer to our difficulties, but we are hopeful that it 
will serve a purpose in clarifying certain matters and 
promote mutual discussion and understanding of dif- 
ficult phases.” 

Commissioner Thomas ]. Gibbons, of the Philadel- 
phia Police Department, made available as speakers 
Captain Harry G. Fox, in charge of his Juvenile Aid 
Bureau, who discussed the necessity of having a juve- 
nile aid bureau in every police department—no matter 
how small it might be, and Policewoman Geraldine 
A. Kelley, whose topic concerned “Factors Contribut- 
ing to the Delinquency of Girls and the Formation of 
Girl Gangs.” Special Agent Robert K. Herbertson, 
from the FBI in Washington, D. C., analyzed the 
juvenile delinquency problem on a national scale, 
touched upon the psychology of a juvenile delinquent: 
and discussed new developments in delinquency pre- 
vention. Special Agent Walter V. McLaughlin, FBI, 
Philadelphia, was in charge of the panel forums and 
supervised the schools. 
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The attendance was excellent, with 240 men, re 
presenting 156 police departments, meeting to ques 
tion the speakers and to discuss with panel members 
the reason for various laws and regulations dealing 
with the police handling of juveniles. 


Questions which provoked periods of discussion 
were: Should the age of the juvenile be lowered 
from 18 to 16? Should juveniles be fingerprinted? 
Should the files on juvenile delinquents be made 
available to law enforcement officers for investigative 
purposes? Should not juveniles be given the same 
type of treatment as adults in juvenile cases? Should 
not the age of licensed automobile drivers be raised 
form 16 to 18? 


I was privileged to sit on the panel forum in the 
county courthouse at Media and to appear also be 
fore the panel forum at the courthouse in Norristown 
and was immensely pleased at the enthusiasm and 
participation of the attending officers. 


The schools were held at the Delaware County 
Courthouse in Media, the Neshaminy Valley Youth 
Center in Newtown, Bucks County, the Northampton 
County Courthouse in Easton and the Montgomery 
County Courthouse in Norristown. The Police 
Chiefs Associations of Delaware, Montgomery, Bucks 
and Middle Eastern Pennsylvania each sponsored one 
of the schools and their presidents acted as directors 
President Judge Harold G. Knight, Montgomery 
County; President Judge Henry G. Sweney, Delaware 
County; Assistant District Attorney Bernard E. Di 
Joseph, Montgomery County; Assistant District At 
torney Clinton Budd Palmer, Northampton County; 
Chief Probation Officers Peter G. Frascino, Montgo 
mery County, Mrs. Margaret A. Perrin, Delaware 
County, William J. Kinney, Northampton County, 
and Robert W. Shields, Bucks County, participated in 
the panels. 

Throughout the series of schools there were num 
erous allegations concerning just who was responsible 
for the juvenile situation. The home, the church, 
the school, the courts and the police were alternately 
blamed and praised as everyone sought to find the 
magic formula for unraveling this skein of unfortu 
nate misunderstanding. 


I would be very foolhardy to say that they succeed- 
ed but I do feel the conferences brought them a keen- 
er realization of their duties, a more definite under- 
standing of the need for cooperation with each other, 
and a clearer concept of why certain juvenile laws are 
necessary. 


The Police Chief 





























[ Remington ‘‘Targetmaster”’ 38 
Special Wad Cutter. 148-grain 
bullet with ‘‘Kleanbore”’ non- 





| corrosive priming. An estab- 
| lished favorite for accuracy 
and dependability. 














38 Special 
“Targetmaster” round 
nose, 158 grs. Oil-proof. 






45 Automatic 
**Targetmaster’’ 
Wad Cutter, 185 
grs. Easy to score. 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 
a question about arms, 
es, or training pro- 
ll upon us. Just 
Law Enforcement Officers 
ms Company, Inc., 


Whenever you have 
ammunition, target rang 
grams, please feel free to ca 
drop a line to 
Section, Remington Ar 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





It takes a highly educated trigger finger to score like this. 
Experts say that 75% of any shooter’s ability lies in his trigger 
let-off! That’s why even top marksmen continually practice 
their trigger squeeze. 

What every shooter seeks is a gradual squeeze, so perfectly 
timed that the final feather touch is applied just as the sights 
center on the bull’s-eye. Above all, say the experts, don’t yank 
the trigger . . . let the spring fire the gun! 

Practice like this helps any shooter. That’s why regular 
target work is a “‘must’’ for so many law enforcement officers. 
Lives and property may depend on their skill—plus the accu- 
racy of their ammunition. Remington ‘“Targetmaster”’ ammuni- 
tion is widely used because it combines fine accuracy and 
uniform ballistics with reliable ““Kleanbore”’ priming—a world- 
famed Remington exclusive. 

These features make the most of any shooter’s skill. . . help 
pay off any training program. Ask for the experts’ ammunition 


— Remington ‘“Targetmaster’’! 


“Targetmaster™ and ‘‘Kleanbore"’ are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


Remington” 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 
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Here President Hartness confers with Norman H. 
McCabe, Special Agent in Charge, FBI, Philadelphia, 
on plans for the statewide schools. 


The conferences proved for once and all that the 
police chiefs of Pennsylvania are always on the alert 
to try new methods of training which might assist 
them in the better performance of their duties. If 
we keep on trying, there is litthe doubt but that we 
will succeed. 





Accompanying Superintendent Hartness’ article was 
a composite photo of newspaper items and pictures 
of the conference—schools appearing in the Pennsyl- 
vania press. The wide coverage given by the press 
indicates the high degree of public interest in all 
phases of juvenile delinquency. We regret that space 
considerations prohibit our publishing this photo. 
THE Eprror 


Kefauver Bill For Four-Way Attack 
On Juvenile Delinquency Introduced 


Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, has intro- 
duced a_ bill, S. 728, in the United States Senate to 
provide a four-prong attack upon juvenile delin- 
quency—the granting of Federal assistance in cooper- 
ation with the states in strengthening and improving 
state and local programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency, grants for inservice and preservice pro- 
grams for personnel who are or will be dealing with 
juvenile delinquency programs, the creation of a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency, and 
for raising the level and expanding the function of 
the United States Children’s Bureau. Cosponsors ol 
the measure are Senator William Langer, North Da- 
kota, and Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Missouri. 


The measure, called the “Delinquent Children’s 
Act of 1955,” would “determine the most urgent 
needs of the state and locations for strengthening their 
programs” and “developing a plan of priorities for 
meeting such needs in a coordinated and balanced 
manner.” Assistance would also be available to the 
states for “demonstrations and improved services on 
location, treatment, and after-care of delinquent 
youth,” as well as for developing of “improved meth- 


ods for the control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency.” 
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With respect to training personnel, the bill provides 
that grants shall be made to states and to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher learning for 
paying the cost of training personnel, or for the de 
veloping of training courses. Also included are estab 
lishment and maintenance of fellowships and trainee 
ships through the office of the Secretary of Health 
Education and Welfare. 

Grants for special projects and for strengthening 
and improving state and local programs would be 
for a period of seven years; for training personnel, ten 
years. A total appropriation of $5 million for fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956 is called for, and there 
after such sums as Congress may determine. An allot 
ment, which need not be matched, would be made 
available to each state for expenditure over a two 
year period to assist in determining immediate needs 
and _ priorities. 

The proposed Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency would be comprised of the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the Attorney General 
of the United States, 20 members appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, and a 
representative from: the American Association of So 
cial Workers, the American Bar Association, the 
American Medical Association, the American Public 
Welfare Association, the Child Welfare League of 
America, the Industrial Areas Foundation, the Inte1 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, the National 
Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agen 
cies, the National Council on Juvenile Court Judges, 
and the National Probation and Parole Association 
Duties of the Council would be to review applica 
tions for special projects and recommend for grants 
any such projects that “show promise of making con 
tributions to the control or treatment of juvenile de 
linquency.” 

The bill would create an Office of Children and 
Youth in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The present Children’s Bureau would be 
moved to this office. A Bureau of Juvenile Delin 
quency would be created within the Office of Chil 
dren and Youth. 

The bill is now before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, of which Senator Liste 
Hill, Alabama, is chairman. 


Vermont Enforcement Conferences 


The Vermont Department ol Public Safety plans 
to initiate periodic law enforcement conferences at 
Montpelier, according to Commissioner William H 
Baumann. 

Stimulated by numerous requests from police chiefs, 
sheriffs, state’s attorneys, and other law enforcement 
officials, the Department of Public Safety decided to 
conduct the conferences in the interest of achieving 
a uniformity of policy, procedure, and understanding 
at all levels of law enforcement in Vermont. 

While specifically planned for chiefs, prosecuting 
officers, and administrative officers of various depart 
ments, the conferences will be open to any enforce 
ment officer in the state. Topics to be discussed will 
be presented on an open forum basis with discussion 
open to all present. Speakers and discussion leaders 
will be selected from top law enforcement officials in 
the state, Commissioner Baumann said. 
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POLICE TAPE RECORDER and 


INVESTIGATION UNIT 


FAUROT No. 840 





Designed Exclusively for 


POLICE WORK 
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See 


INSTALL YOUR OWN CONFIDENTIAL HOOK-UP 


Simply plug it into a permanent hook-up with your 





Interrogation Room, Cell Block, Detention Room, etc. 





Use it also as a PORTABLE for outside work. 

Manual controls insure Fool-Proof operation and true 
voice reproduction. 

Microphone for desk and conference work has a special 
extension cord. 

The concealment microphone is for distant pick-ups. 

Headphones afford silent monitoring and reception. 

Listen to conversations with or without recording same. 

Records only what you want by headphone monitoring. 

Public Address control will amplify pick-ups with or 
without recording. 


Two telephone pick-up methods are provided for police 
work, 

Up to two hours may be recorded on one spool. 

Two recording speeds—334” and 7!” per second. 

Tape may be erased and reused over and over again. 


Fast forward and rewind insures 
speed in locating points of con- Price $305: 
Complete 


versation on tape. 
Electronic devices and starters for 
AS ILLUSTRATED 


use with the above are available 
on special order. 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 






Guides "For Inproving 
Our Police Morale 


By John P. Kenney, Associate Professor and 
Coordinator, Police Administration 
School of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 
Visiting Professor 
Institute for Administrative Affairs 









University of Teheran, Iran. 


Morale is a complex combination of many factors 
that make people do what organizations expect them 
to do.' Every police chief is concerned with depart- 
mental morale. Morale may be improved but there 
is no single solution. The many factors, both within 
and without a department, must be considered and 
efforts made to coordinate all aspects of departmental 
operations to achieve a smooth working organization. 

High morale usually results in officers’ willingness 
to do a job and to do it well, with pride of accom- 
plishment, voluntary compliance with rules and reg- 
ulations, loyalty to the group and its members, will- 
ing subordination and satisfaction. Low morale fol- 
lows a reverse pattern, it being a combination of fac- 
tors that prevents or deters people from doing what 
the organization expects. 

High morale may implement organizational struc- 
ture. It leads officers to cooperate and coordinate 
between units. Pride will be taken in work done, 
the result being greater efficiency. Officers will try 
harder to increase quantity of output and produce a 
better quality of work. The reverse will be true in a 
department with poor morale. 

In achieving high morale it goes without saying 
that leadership by the chief of police and senior offi- 
cers is fundamental. Clear policy statements, good 
organizational structure and ample communications 
are important. Leadership must be positive with con- 
sideration given to utilization of the abilities of all 
ollicers, and to their welfare. 

Collective effort is stimulated with high morale. 
There is more voluntary cooperation and coordina- 
tion among units. There is more sincere suggestions 
for improvement and efficiency. There is voluntary 
subordination of personal ambition. The good of 
the department comes first. For example when sev- 
eral detectives are working on a case each may gather 
information unknown to the other but if each hoards 
his information with the hopes of becoming a hero 
and grabbing all the rewards and glory for himself 
the progress of the case is definitely hindered. If all 
information is pooled for the purpose of “breaking” 
the case the task of closing it comes more quickly 
and the department benefits. 

Cooperation and coordination achieved between 
units because of higher morale results in unity of 
purpose and there is developed a friendly attitude 
1. JOHN M. PFIFFNER, THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL, A 


STUDY OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENTS, PREN- 
TICE HALL N. Y. 1951 p. 20. 
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among personnel resulting in less friction [his 
makes work flow more smoothly with less supervision 
required, followed by true willingness and desire to 
get work done. There is a loyalty between super- 
visors and officers. A good worker will do his job 
whether directly supervised or not. This is particulai 
ly important in patrol where officers cannot be directly 
supervised during most of their tour of duty. They 
must initiate much of their own work. They must 
have good judgment and make quick decisions in the 
field without the immediate help of a superior. Work 
is easier for both the supervisor and the officers if a 
proper attitude exists. 


Proper attitudes developed cause undesirable ce 
tails to be made easier. Officers can be made to see 
their part in the over-all job and the performance 
of undesirable or uninteresting routine tasks are more 
easily endured, the result, feelings of belonging and 
participation which help in the performance of duties 


Attention to morale factors can save the police de- 
partment considerable money in the cost of operation. 
An officer who has become dissatisfied with his job, 
supervisors or anything else which might adversely 
affect his attitude may have contempt for anything 
that is representative of the organization. He may 
not be careful in the handling of equipment and may 
not economize in the use of supplies or handling of 
investigations may be slipshod and incomplete. How 
ever, if a man’s attitude is one developed by loyalty 
to the organization, he may voluntarily care for equip 
ment saving costs of operation. He may voluntarily 
comply with rules and regulations and try to do his 
job well. 


There are less man-hours lost by lateness and sick 
ness when morale is high. Job interest, loyalty and 
subsequent responsibility will keep a man _ going 
through minor “off days” when otherwise he might 
report being sick just because he has “‘sick days com 
ing.” His interest in his work and his desire not to 
put a burden on his fellow officers lessens the amount 
of time lost by malingering on sick leave. Lateness 
may be reduced by men having pride in their job and 
a desire to keep their records clean. This is reflected 
in efforts to please immediate supervisors. There is 
created a desire to get the job started “right” for the 
day. 


High morale leads to the recruitment of better men. 
When morale is high officers will talk about the job. 


The Police Chief 
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A high percentage of men are recruited to a police 
department directly and indirectly by police officers. 
Many departments find over 50 per cent of new re- 
cruits apply for the job because an officer has told 
them about it. Potential recruits are impressed when 
they hear the advantage of the job or the report ol 
an interesting case from a police officer himself. The 
attitude and personality of an officer with high morale 
will convey the idea of job satisfaction. These im- 
pressions stimulate the desires of qualified men to 
want to be a member of “such a fine organization.” 
It calls attention to the benefits of the job. It makes 
a potential recruit realize that police work is interest- 
ing. It points out the professional character of law 
enforcement. Qualification standards can be set high 
and maintained if more qualified men apply for po- 
sitions. 


How can a supervisor measure morale and know 
whether his unit or the department as a whole has 
high morale? Records constitute one of the most 
important media. True records of officer or unit ac- 
complishments can be easily evaluated. Complaints 
rendered against officers or against the work of off- 
cers evaluated may indicate the causes for high or low 
morale. Cost records should be reviewed to evaluate 
the proper use or misuse of equipment and supplies. 
Attendance records and turn-over indicate other prob- 
lems. All records should be reviewed objectively and 
regularly. Any indication for the records that the 
morale situation may be changing should be evaluated 
and the source of the problem determined. 


Another technique for determining morale is the 
use of the guided interview. Groups of officers are 
called in by the supervisor and interviewed. Oral 
questions are asked by the supervisor on _pre-deter- 
mined factors. It is a type of situation where the 
supervisor is looking for information. He wants to 
know how the officers feel and to give them ample 
opportunity to express themselves. In this method 
several supervisors may interview the same group of 
officers. The collective information gathered may 
indicate problems. This is a subjective method but 
is considered good and should be utilized in many 
situations. 


Another method of determining morale is the’ use 
of the unguided interview.* This particular method 
is similar to the guided interview method except the 
supervisor does not ask questions but rather gives 
every officer in the group ample opportunity to express 
his views on any particular subject which may be 
bothering him. It is sometimes termed “a bull session.” 
The supervisor may, however, occasionally direct the 
discussions. 

“Just listening” is a good technique. The good 
supervisor should never be too busy to listen and 
should take an interest in any suggestions offered. 

Fairness in discipline helps morale. People do not 
object to strict discipline if it is administered fairly 
and impartially. All cases should be considered in- 
dividually and extenuating circumstances considered. 
2. Mosler, W. E., Kingsley, J. D., & O. G. Stahl, Public Personnel 
Administration, Harper & Brothers, N. Y.—1950, p. 306 


3. Ibid p. 306 
4. Ibid p. 306 
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Personalities should not enter into disciplinary action, 
Loose discipline, sloppy administration and _ poor 
management are not fair to those who are trying to 
do a good job and who abide by the rules and reg. 
ulations. 


It has long been recognized in the police service that 
technical knowledge is important. Shown by super- 
visors it betters morale. In order to be a leader the 
supervisor should have a good technical knowledge 
of the job. One of the most important duties is the 
training of the officers working for him. He shouid 
keep abreast with new developments and pass the 
knowledge to the men in the field where it may be 
put to practical use. Good job knowledge is readily 
recognized by the men. It instills confidence. They 
know that they will get accurate information and cap- 
able help when requested. 

Passing on information is a primary responsibility 
of the supervisor. There should be an easy flow of 
information between the supervisor and officers work- 
ing for him. The leader should encourage an equally 
easy flow of communication to him as well as from 
him. 


Policy should be clear-cut and well disseminated. 
There is less tension and more satisfaction among off- 
cers if they know what to expect and what is expected 
of them. Officers like to know where “they stand.” 
They like to know what their sergeant or lieutenant 
thinks of them. They like to know if their work is 
good, average or poor. 

Personnel evaluation records should be shown and 
discussed privately with the individual officers. De- 
ficiencies should be brought to an officer’s attention 
promptly. Informal evaluation can be brought out 
indirectly in occasional conversation between the ser- 
geant, tltfe lieutenant and the officers working for 
them. This tends to let officers know whether thei 
work is satisfactory. 

It is the supervisor's responsibility to sell the job 
to officers.» Men in the police department are officers; 
they are not enlisted men. They have powers of de- 
cision and responsibility with commensurate author- 
ity. Supervisors should assume that each officer is 
a gentleman well qualified for the position. Each 
officer should be treated accordingly until he proves 
otherwise by his conduct. 


High selection processes promote “esprit de corps.” 
Men should be proud of their fellow officers and 
proud to be a member of a select group but must be 
reminded of their decision to join the group. The 
feeling of dignity and responsibilty of the job 
must be repeatedly sold to the men. This is a super- 
visors duty and a leader’s natural instinct. Officers 
should be reminded of the things under a recruiting 
poster that attracted them to the job. They should 
be reminded of the goals which spurred them on 
during their initial training and probation period. 
Job prestige should be made capital by the supervisor. 

All issues should be faced squarely. Maty tasks 
of supervision are unpleasant. No one likes to breed 
dislike by calling a persons’ faults to his attention. 
Everyone wants to be liked and considered ‘a good 


5. O. W. Wilson—Police Administration—McGraw Hill—1959, p. 460 
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Joe.” For proper and effective supervision certain 
issues must be faced squarely. It is not fair to an 
officer to allow him to go on day after day making 
the same errors and thinking his work is satisfactory 
when actually it is below par. The employee should 
receive praise for good, dependable work with com- 
mendation in front of the group. He should have 
his faults pointed out to him promptly and privately 
and not in anger. 


Both the good and poor work of officers should be 
made a part of the written record. Occasionally a 
Chief of Police and supervisor are faced with dismiss- 
ing an officer for poor work or for other reasons. Ap- 
pearing before a personnel board or Civil Service 
Commission requires that the charges which are placed 
against the officer be documented. Therefore, writ- 
ten records of all actions taken should be maintained. 


It is encumbent upon all supervisors to display ex- 
emplary conduct in their own personal actions. Super- 
visors should set a good example for all officers. The 
old saying “do as I say, not as I do” is a very poor 
policy to follow. Officers look to their supervisors for 
acceptable conduct. If the supervisor errs officers are 
prone to do likewise in committing infractions of 
rules and regulations. Violation of a professional 
code of ethics on the part of the supervisor causes 
officers to lose confidence in him and lessens his 
prestige. The leader should be aware that the men 
look to him for guidance. He should govern him- 
self accordingly.’ 


A field supervisor, especially a sergeant, should be 
loyal both to the officers working for him and to his 
superiors. He finds himself in a dichotomy. Above 
all, the supervisor must be loyal to both his men, his 
supervisors and the department as a whole. Officers 
feel that supervisors’ own experiences in the field 
should make them sympathetic to their problems. Of- 
ficers should rightfully know that as long as they act 
in good faith and sincerely try to do a good job they 
will receive all the help possible from their super- 
visors if it becomes necessary to justify their actions. 
Officers must receive a backing of their supervisors 
if high morale is to be maintained, but not to the de- 
triment of the department.* 


Working conditions affect morale. Days off, sick 
leave and vacation, retirement, over time, quarters 
and equipment and uniform are important factors. 
The handling of these matters should be fair and 
objective by supervisors, in line with policies layed 
down by the department. All men must receive a 
fair “shake” in the assignment of days off, over time 
and other factors which are mechanical in nature but 
very important to the individual officer. 


An important factor in working conditions is that 
of promotions. All officers are concerned about new 
opportunities to become supervisors. Promotions 
should be on a merit basis. Officers should be en- 
couraged to do their work well and they should be 
encouraged to improve their job knowledge by off 
duty schooling and study. Better qualified and more 
energetic officers are developed if they study and try 
6. Op Cit—Pfiffner p. 35 


7. Op Cit—Wilson p. 460 
8. Ibid p. 460 
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to apply their learning to their work. Since normally 
only one out of seven men will realize a single pro- 
motion many men will remain policemen throughout 
their entire career. This creates a problem and must 
be dealt with by the Chief of Police and city adminis. 
tration. Many suggestions have been offered to cope 
with the morale problem presented by those who 
fail to be promoted but no attempt will be made here 
to discuss various alternative suggestions which have 
been made. 


There are factors outside of the police department 
which affect the morale of the officers. Public opin- 
ion of the police department determines the general 
social status of police officers. Whether an officer is 
known to his neighbors as a member of “one of the 
city’s finest” or as “that member of the local gestapo 
who lives near us’ depends on the department's re- 
putation. This reputation is based on publicity in 
the press, television, radio, movie storie’ and actions 
of officers in their work and in social situations. Pride 
in the job is greatly related to the officer’s social status 
in the community. If public opinion is good, officers 
command respect. They are proud of their uniform 
and morale is inflated by the many compliments re- 
garding the “men in blue.” Individual officers try 
to keep up the “good name.”” There is a strong group 
effort to do the job well. 

Satisfactory recruitment publicity tends to raise 
ge opinion of police officers. It expresses the 
1igh qualification necessary to become a policeman. 
It calls attention to the high caliber of men that are 
selected. Favorable press, good individual and good 
group public relations, and the use of professional 
ethics tend to raise the social status of the job. 


Adverse publicity tends to lower morale, turning 
the public against the police. Work becomes harder 
for the officers. Officers are put on the “spot” by 
citizens asking embarrassing questions. Officers are 
expected to account for some actions or policies of 
which they may know nothing personally. Citizens 
do not have the trust and confidence in the police 
and are reluctant to assist officers in any way. Un- 
founded complaints increase. Policies become con 
fused. Accomplishments decrease. No one wants to 
“stick his neck out” to be a “martyr to the cause.” 


There is no sure method that the police can use to 
combat adverse publicity. However, the application 
of good techniques of administration, organization 
and management will avoid many situations that 
could cause criticizm. The development of good press 
relationships helps. Rigid enforcement of rules and 
regulations may keep officers from going astray. How- 
ever, it should be stressed again that those who act 
sincerely and in good faith and accidentally get into 
trouble should be backed by supervisors and aided 
in every way. Much effort should be made to dis- 
prove unfounded complaints against officers. The 
complainer should be prosecuted for making false re- 
ports whenever possible. An adequate public rela- 
tions program for the department should be devel- 
oped. 

In summary high morale may be achieved by use of 
good supervisory techniques, use of good principles 
of administration, providing high degree of consider- 
ation for the individual and his feelings, instilling 
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Most reports from states using Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter say it’s cutting down accidents. The latest state to 
install it and the state which pioneered radar’s use in 
patrolling highways are equally enthusiastic about the re- 
sults, an Associated Press survey found. 

Virginia State Police, one of the first users of radar, in 
an expanded program credit radar for the reduction in the 
death toll on the Fourth of July weekend. There were 
only 7 deaths this year compared to 21 last year. 

Radar Speed Meters have been used. for a year by the 
“es 





Kansas highway patrol. They note a 12 per cent reduction 
in traffic fatalities and conservatively say radar “may have 
played some part.” 

Mississippi State Police credit radar with a 77 per cent 
reduction in traffic accidents. 


Continuous speed measurements of vehicles approaching 
or receding in the path of a radar beam are taken directly 
with the Model S-2 Speed Meter. Speed readings are 
plainly and directly indicated in miles per hour, day or 
night and under all weather conditions, on the illuminated 
meter scale or on the chart of the auxiliary Graphic 
Recorder. 
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POLICE RADAR DROPS DEATH TOLL 
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ELECTRO-MATIC® 
RADAR SPEED METER 
WITH CUTTING HIGHWAY 
DEATH TOLL 







Readings of speeds up to 100 mph are accurate within 
2 mph. The Speed Meter can be set ‘up and operating in 
less than three minutes on either car battery or 120 volt A.C. 
power. A single ON - OFF switch is the only control neces- 
sary for operation. 

Either one-man or two-man usage of the S-2 Speed Meter 
is practical. Under the one-man system the Transmitter - 
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Receiver Unit is connected by a small cable to the Indicator 
Unit at the point down the road where the officer is sta- 
tioned. Departments that favor two-man usage utilize two 
cars, the first car mounts the Radar Speed Meter and is in 
radio-telephone communication with the intercepting car at 
a suitable location down the road, 
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1. Police can check far more vehicles than with a cruiser 
car. 

. Hazards to pursuing officers and motorists are eliminated. 

It is effective day and night and in all weather. 

Psychological deterrent to would-be speeders. 

. Portable for spot checking. 

. Ideal for investigating complaints of neighborhood 

speeding. 

Either one-man or two-man usage of the Speed Meter 

can be employed. 
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For full details write for Bulletin R-102 to 
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the supervisor to be a leader. Poor morale results in 
less quality and quantity of work, greater turnover of 
personnel, more man hours lost by sickness and late- 
ness, greater cost of operation, work becomes more 
difficult, more complaints against personnel, less sub- 
ordination and cooperation and employee disatisfac- 
tion. High morale results in successful operations, 
ease of work, greater efficiency and employee satis- 
faction. 








The above photograph was taken at a cocktail party 
in Tokyo, February 1, at which the Military Police 
ollicers of the Tokyo area were hosts to the top Ja- 
panese law enforcement officials of the metropolitan 
area. 

L.. to r. participating in the cake-cutting ceremony, 
are Brigadier General Garrison B. Coverdale, Com- 
manding General, Central Command; Mr. Yoshitsugu 
Baba, Chief Procurator of the Tokyo District; Colonel 
Ralph J. Schuetz, Provost Marshal, Central Command; 
Mr. Mitoru Eguchi, Superintendent General of the 
Metropolitan Police Department; Mr. Henry Oda, 
Translator, Provost Marshal Section, Central Com- 
mand; Brigadier General Francis A. Kreidel, Provost 
Marshal, United States Army Forces, Far East /Eighth 
Army. 

The cake was decorated to depict the close working 
relationship between the Japanese and the United 
States military law enforcement agencies. 

Mr. Eguchi is successor to Mr. Eichi Tanaka, who 
attended the 1953 Conference of IACP in Detroit. 


Air Force Issues New Regulation 
And Forms For Traffic Enforcement 


The United States Air Force has intensified its 
program to reduce the number of vehicle accidents 
involving Air Force personnel and property. 

To give more guidance on traffic control problems 
to personnel responsible for traffic law enforcement 
at Air Force bases, a new Air Force regulation has 
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been published. This regulation emphasizes coordi 
nation by Provost Marshals with local law enforce 
ment officials concerning traffic control and vehicle 
accident prevention. 


To standardize reporting procedures on vehicle a¢ 
cidents and traffic violations a number of new forms 
have been published. Use of the new forms will help 
major air commands and their Provost Marshals to 
analyze vehicle traffic problems and determine ap 
propriate corrective action. 


In addition to the new regulation and forms a Traf 
fic Control Manual will soon be published for guid 
ance of all supervisory personnel in the field of traffic 
law enforcement. \ Headquarters USAF Traffi 
Committee has been established for the purpose of 
defining areas of responsibility and authority of the 
various agencies having an interest in traffic control; 
reviewing and evaluating over-all efforts; publishing 
policies and directives; and coordinating the activities 
of the participating agencies in the traffic program 


A three week special course in traffic control has 
been established at The Traffic Institute, North 
western University for Air Force officers and key 
civilian employees of the Air Force. The first course 
is from July 11 through July 29. In the future it is 
anticipated that two courses of this type will be con 
ducted each fiscal year. 


This more vigorous Air Force Traffic Control Pro- 
gram is based, to a great extent, on recommendations 
made by the Traffic Division, International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police in a 1953 report to the Ai 
Force on “Air Provost Marshal Traffic Supervision.” 


Florida State Highway troopers spent more than 
60,000 work hours on a 837,815 mile beat during the 
last month of 1954, but the death rate for the month 
wound up 15 per cent over the comparable period of 
1953. 

In a monthly statement for December, the Records 
Section showed that troopers spent 62,099 hours on 
duty, an 8 per cent increase, while patrolling three- 
quarters of a million miles. 

They arrested 5,399 persons for traffic violations, 
and that figure showed a 35 per cent increase for the 
month, or an over all yearly increase of 28 per cent. 

They wrote 7,954 warnings, a 34 per cent monthly 
increase, or a 48 per cent increase—79,991 warnings 
all told—for the year. 

In the safety education department, troopers gave 
192 talks on safety—a 44 per cent monthly increase 
They made 367 radio talks, a slight decrease from 
last year percentagewise and showed 95 safety educa 
tion movies, an activity increase of 13 per cent. 

Twenty-one thousand, three hundred twenty-three 
persons were examined on application for driver's 
licenses; 10,365 passed, while 10,958 failed. Those 
figures showed that only four per cent more passed, 
while 13 per cent more failed than in December, 1953. 

Weight section men weighed 23,094 trucks in De 
cember to determine whether they were overloaded 
They found 242 overweight and assessed their owners 
$21,276. 
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A Good Finger Print Camera should 
work on a MIRROR 





The interior construction of the Search Camera is designed to eliminate hot spots and 


reflections which you get when photographing prints on mirrors or glassy surfaces. 


FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE 


CAMERA 


The automatic, blinker timer device, a new feature of 





the Sirchie Finger Print and Evidence Camera — now 
brings to the non-professional photographer an instru- 
ment that meets all the exacting needs of police work. 
The spring back focusing frame—another new feature 
of this model provides rapid, efficient film change. 


This same camera can accommodate 2 sizes of films— 





operates on AC or battery current—provides its own 


illumination both indoors and out. 





The Search Finger Print and Evidence Camera, the 
only one of its kind in the world, has been developed PRICE $136.00 


for and sold only to police departments. 


Oldest in the Nation ®@ Largest in the World 


SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


BERLIN 2 NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


























A- Ray Helps Sotue 


Crimes Tu Mew York 


In a modest, three-story building at 72 Poplar 
Street in Brooklyn, not far from the world-famous 
bridge of the same name, 22 expert detective-techni- 
cians work relentlessly to solve an average of 5,200 
crime problems each year in the New York metro- 
politan area. 

Inspector Edward F. Fagan has charge of the Tech- 
nical Service Bureau of which the Police Laboratory 
is a unit. Captain Howard E. Finney directs labora- 
tory activities, Dr. James Manning is Chief Physicist 
and Chemist, and Detective Kevin O’Brien assists Dr. 
Manning on X-ray analysis investigations. 

Chemistry and many other laboratory techniques 
are employed in attacking certain cases. The choice 
of instrumentation and procedure is determined large- 
ly by the extensive knowledge and experience of the 
men who devote years to this important work. The 
Norelco X-ray diffraction instrument is used for the 
job on many occasions. 

In one recent instance where the crime of abortion 
was committed, the court established the fact that il- 
legal use of pills containing ergot were involved. The 
Police Laboratory was called upon to check the source 
of supply. 

Pill samples were obtained from all nearby phar- 
maceutical houses and were analyzed on the X-ray 
Dilfractometer. When the charts were compared 
with the one made from the ergot pill, the answer 
was found. Only one manufacturer used a distinctive 
salt as a buffer in compounding his products and the 
ergot pill contained this tell-tale ingredient. 

Another case involved mugging in which an elderly 
woman lost her life. The home had been ransacked 
and there was evidence of a violent struggle. In a 
mugging attack, an assailant usually approaches from 
behind and wraps his arm around the victim’s mouth. 
Assuming that this happened, the police made a 
roundup of all suspects and examined coat sleeves 
for traces of face powder used by the dead woman. 


One man in the line-up had powder smudge on his 
coat sleeve but he claimed it was theatrical make-up 
which he used in his work. The laboratory used 
X-ray diffraction to analyze the coat smudge, a sample 
of theatrical face powder and a sample from the 
dead woman's face. 

The smudge and theatrical powder were identical 
and contained cubic crystals of titanium dioxide. The 
powder from the face of the deceased victim contained 
no titanium dioxide. This cleared the suspect and 
he was promptly released. 


X-ray helped solve a case some time ago when two 
safe crackers broke into a large industrial plant. When 
the thieves climbed in through a jimmied window, 
minute amounts of soil adhered to their shoes. The 
crime was pinned on them because X-ray analysis 
showed the soil contained an unusual mineral import- 
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By Vern W. Palen 
North American Philips Co., Inc. 
Mount Vernon Division 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ed from South America and used by no other plant 
in the area other than the one burglarized. 


Many problems of the Police Laboratory are con 
cerned with narcotics. Peddlers of heroin add to thei 
profit by diluting the drug excessively with lactose. 
A common adulterant is quinine and narcotics are 
difficult to identify by chemical methods in the pres 
ence of quinine. X-ray analysis handles the task 
quickly and accurately. 

The Penal Law of the State of New York states 
in part: “Any person who shall barter or exchange 
with or sell, give or offer to give another any nat 
cotic drug shall be punishable by imprison 
ment for an indeterminate term the minimum o/ 
which shall be not less than five years (if recipient 
is under 21) and two years (if recipient is over 21) 

and maximum ... .not more than 15 years. 


“Such intent is presumptively established by prool 
that the person knowingly possessed or had under his 
control .. two hundred or more cigarettes containing 
cannabis, or one or more preparations, compounds, 
mixtures, or substances, containing eithe1 

(a) one per centum ‘or more of the respective 
alkaloids of heroin, morphine or cocaine 
of an aggregate weight of one or more 
ounces. 
cannabis of an aggregate weight of two on 
more ounces; 01 

(c) yaw or prepared opium of an aggregate 

weight of five or more ounces; 01 

(d) one or more than one of any of the othe 

narcotic drugs as defined in the public 
health law, of an aggregate weight of eight 
ounces or more.” 

As of July 1, 1954, new laws aimed at drug control 
became effective in New York State. In part they 
read, “No person shall obtain or attempt to obtain 
a barbiturate drug or preparation or procure or at 
tempt to procure the administration of such barbi 
turate drugs or preparation by fraud, deceit, misre 


(b 


— 


presentation or subterfuge .... A violation of any 
provision of this section shall constitute a misde 
meanor.” 


From the foregoing, it is quite obvious that narcotic 
problems are tough ones for the Police Laboratory 
Seized drugs must be analyzed in order to accurately 
establish identities and weights of mixture ingredients 
To this huge task, the laboratory devotes almost every 
type of analysis technique. 

In addition to X-ray and chemical apparatus, the 
Police Laboratory has an electron microscope, a spe 
trograph, an ultra violet spectrophotometer and an 
infra red spectrometer. For field work, a station 
wagon panel-type truck has been designed to provide 
the police with a modern laboratory on wheels. 


The trained scientists in the laboratory are classi 
fied as expert criminal investigators. Many hold ad 
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RED STOP SIGNS 


by MIRO-FLEX 


You can stop looking for red stop signs when you see the 
M1r0-FLEx line. That’s because you’re sure to find just the 
right sign for your community and your budget. Five stand- 
ard models, all conforming to United States Public Roads 
Administration specifications, are available. They have 
rounded Series C, white letters—one-third the height of the 
sign on a red background. You have your choice of reflec- 
torized letters, all-over reflectorization, or plain signs. With 
the exception of the aluminum model, they are made of 
16-guage, zinc-coated, Bonderized steel. Write for literature 
and prices on Miro-FLEx RED STOP SIGNS and ask for 


catalog showing the complete traffic control sign line. 


RO-FLEX 


-, INC. 
1824 EAST SECOND ST. WICHITA, KANSAS 




















The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 









IMP SOK 
Jou le tte 
















1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 
2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing G 
: eToys) Lo 
3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 
4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 
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Captain Howard E. Finney, right, and Dr. James 
Manning, New York Police Laboratory, discuss pro- 
cedure on current problems involving X-ray and other 
analysis techniques. 


vanced academic degrees and have had extensive ex- 
perience in scientific fields. 

Questioned documents, criminal writings, including 
those involved in crimes of blackmail, extortion, 
threatening letters, kidnapping, libel and forgery, are 
turned over to the laboratory detectives. These items 
are examined, processed, identified and developed as 
evidence. 

Tools, instruments and other paraphernalia used 
in crimes, and substances, traces and clues found on 
the scene are put through a series of tests. Laboratory 
detectives are called upon to render expert testimony 
in court cases and to corroborate or substantiate othei 
evidence when the criminal is already known to the 
department. 

Of the more than 5200 cases handled annually, 
3,300 involve narcotics and 750 are violations of the 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Law. In nearly 85 pet 
cent of these cases, testimony is presented in court. 
Other law enforcement agencies are given assistance 
by the laboratory through requests made to the Police 
Commissioner. 


New York City Police Warned On 
Dangers Of Carbon Monoxide Gas 


The New York City Police Department has released 
to members of the force a special leaflet to provide 
information and instruction on carbon monoxide 
poisoning—a hazard of the winter months. 

Pointing out that automobile exhaust gas, gases 
from heating furnaces, producer gas, coke oven gas, 
blast furnace gas, carburetted water gas, coal gas and 
other manufactured gases, and smoke from fires are 
poisonous if actually breathed, the leaflet explains: 

“When carbon monoxide is breathed it combines 
with the blood. The more carbon monoxide theré is 
in the blood, the less oxygen the blood will hold. The 
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gas victim becomes asphyxiated just if he were being 
gradually choked to death. As low as one-tenth of 
| per cent of carbon monoxide, or even less, in the ait 
will kill 4 man in time; | per cent will kill in a few 
minutes.” 


Protect Yourself, the leaflet warns, reminding that 
a handkerchief tied about the nose and mouth is not 
a gas mask. 


Procedural instruction includes: first get the victim 
into fresh air quickly, but not out of doors in cold 
weather. “Many men have walked from a warm 
room containing gas to collapse in the cold air out 
side. Take the patient to a room free from gas and 
comfortably warm. Be quick, but do not be un 
necessarily rough—remember you are dealing with a 
human being. If the patient is breathing weakly 
start artificial respiration at once and send for in 
halation apparatus.” 


Among the “‘do’s’” listed are: ventilate by opening 
windows and doors, shut off the gas appliance, re 
move the victim to a clear atmosphere, apply arilicial 
respiration if victim is not breathing or is breathing 
weakly, do not remain in the contaminated atmos 
phere. The “don'ts” listed are: ring doorbell or turn 
on light switches, walk the victim, disturb the appli 
ance while investigating cause. 


Seattle Chief Named Security Head 
For New York Port Authority 


George D. Eastman, former Chief of Police of Seat 
tle, Washington, has been named Superintendent ol 
Security for The Port of New 
York Authority, Executive 
Director Austin J. Tobin has 
announced. Chief Eastman 
takes over post held for the 
past four years by Ray Ash 
worth, who resigned to be 
come associate director of the 
IACP Traffic Division in 
Evanston, Il. 

A member of the Seattle de 
partment for nine years, and 
its chief from 1946 to 1952, 
Mr. Eastman has been ser\ 
ing as consultant to the law 
enforcement agencies of the 
U. S. Treasury Deparment. 








George kastman 


He will direct activities of the Port Authority police 
force of over a thouusand men at its 17 land, sea and 
air terminal and transportation facilities in the New 
York-New Jersey Port District. The force, one ol the 
largest in the country, is the third largest in New York 
state and the second largest in New Jersey 

The Utah Peace Officers Association, Utah Safety 
Council and the State Board of Education are co 
operating in a series of one-day training schools to 
instruct law enforcement officers throughout the state 
in proper procedures for accident investigation, pro 
visions of the financial responsibility law, and re 
sponsibility when impounding cars involved in acci 
dents. 
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Straight Thinking And Common Sense 


Use Of Poychology 


Iu Police Work 


By Chief I. B. Bruce 
President of [ACP 
Department of Police 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


If I were addressing a group of laymen this subject 
would be regarded as a somewhat burdensome topic, 
replete with technical jargon, weighted down with 
analytical statistics and befuddling data. However, 
since you are as conversant with the subject as I am, 
there shall be no attempt to turn this address into a 
fiasco of scientific papers. 


\ll of you, through your many years of experience, 
know that the psychological treatment by a policeman 
exercised in the correct manner is nothing more 01 
less than straight thinking—straight thinking directed 
toward the psychological effect desired in bringing 
about the most efficient operation of the department. 


\ll of you know also that policing duties now as 
compared to duties of enforcing agencies 40 years ago 
have undergone such a radical change that there is 
but slight resemblance between methods of operation 
in the named decades. Outside the realm of straight 
detective work, the old days called for little more 
than a strong back. Intelligence was a nice asset but 
not exactly required in performance of duty. Forty 
years ago straight police work entailed arrest of a 
second story man, the pinch of a store burglar, the 
taking into custody of drunks, apprehension of wife 
beaters, and the arrests of other persons in crimes ol 
violence. In other words, a police officer’s duties 
were placed in a pattern designed by circumstances 
which called for positive, pre-arranged action. 


However, I wish to make it clear that even in the 
long past period those concerned with the detection 
phases of criminal work were successful on the basis 
of headwork. ‘The resourcefulness of the detectives 
then, as now, determined their value to the depart 
ments. 


Now we turn to the modern day police officer—not 
i specialist in collection of evidence necessarily, but 
just the plain officer who is assigned a beat. The de 
partment “leg man” of today or the officer in a cruise) 
car has to possess, it is mandatory that he possess, as 
much if not more intelligence and self-reliance as 
that required of the best men-in a department back 
in 1915. 


Today the psychological makeup of an officer is 
the most closely scrutinized in determining his value 
to a department. ‘The officer's mental attitude to- 
wards his job, his interest in his work, his ability to 
reason without requiring long thought, his effect on 
the people with whom he comes in contact—these are 











as much a part of the qualifications of a 1955 offices 
as are the strong backs so desirable in yesteryear. 


All of you know what has brought about this 
change in the requirements exacted of department 
personnel. You know that where police work of old 
was concerned almost entirely with crime, today the 
officer’s duties are concerned more with the public 
people of good reputation, of such standing in the 
community that the bull-dozing loud-voiced, bullying 
type of treatment will bring repercussions which 
would tear down the walls of the strongest cell. 


You know, too, that the two-word bludgeon which 
has brought about a revision in the association be- 
tween law bodies and the public is Public Opinion. 


Public Opinion, two words so fraught with peril 
to public servants that they cannot be ignored in ex- 
ecution of even our most minor tasks. How is public 
opinion controlled in a manner complimentary to a 
police department? 

Public opinion can be directed to beneficial chan- 
nels through the observation by the public of the 
manners and actions of those on our respective staffs. 
If there be a greater psychological technique than 
this I await information as to what that test may be. 


Anyone can make an arrest or issue a summons for 
court appearance. Making the person receive a 
dictate from the law and like it is something else 
again. 


For instance, in Colorado Springs we are constantly 
on the alert for ways and means of continuing our 
safety program. In traffic safety work we have found 
it necessary to revise rules and regulations covering 
both pedestrian and vehicle movement. Before launch- 
ing any change we make certain that the program is 
preceded by several days of publicity in local news- 
papers and on radio stations. And we do not state 
in the advance publicity that we are going to arrest 
everyone committing a violation. We place the bur- 
den on a cooperative basis—make the people feel that 
they are cooperating. 


We follow the same principle in handling crowds 
at large gatherings. Annually we have the famous 
Easter Sunrise Service in the Garden of the Gods. This 
ceremony entails the handling of many thousands of 
vehicles. Yet last year we had so constantly hammered 
via press and radio the routes to be followed that 
within 45 minutes after the closing of the services 
11,000 cars had been moved. Our publicity did not 
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state that we were ordering the manner in which traf- 
fic was to be routed. We merely stated that it would 
be of considerable benefit to everyone concerned if 
the suggested routes were followed. Make the people 
think they are helping each other and a large share 
of the traffic burden will be lifted from the shoulders 
of hard-working motorcycle and foot patrolmen. 


Of course, published and radio transmitted direc- 
tives from the police department are more or less an 
indirect psychological process. Of equal and perhaps 
more importance is the direct contact between officer 
and the public. 

This newer association between officer and public 
is the result of our great concentration on traffic. In 
investigation of traffic accidents, enforcement of park- 
ing and driving regulations, the officer of today is so 


closely associated with the publié that there can be 


no defection in conduct nor can there be defection 
in strict enforcement if the public is to maintain a 
high regard for law and order, and, most important, 
a high regard for the police department of any indi- 
vidual city. 

Here, then, is the crux of the matter. If the officer's 
mental attitude is correct, he will be a valued reflec- 
tion of the over-all good of the department. If his 
mental attitude is wrong, if he thinks his friends are 
above the law, if he thinks a five-dollar bill in his 
pocket is of more importance than bringing in a traf- 
fic violator, then that officer is certainly a danger to 
good conduct of your business, a business that can 
well determine the success or failure of a community's 
hope for a law abiding community. 


What, then, are the desirable mental attributes of 
an officer in the daily exercise of his duties? 

First, there is the cultivation of a personality which 
will impress but not terrorize those with whom he 
comes in contact. An officer who gives the “Hey 
You” type of approach when making an arrest or 
giving a caution on a traffic violation case arouses 
the antagonism of the offender. The officer who ap- 
proaches and says, “I am Officer John Doe and wish 
to call your attention to such and such a violation,” 
leaves an impression of knowing what he is talking 
about, that he is doing an assigned duty. The good 
officer knows he is not a dictator, that he is not a 
law unto himself, that he is working for the very 
people he may have occasion to arrest. 


Second, there is the mental ability which must be 
exacted of today’s officer in thinking on his own. 
Conditions dictate such rapidly changing emergencies 
that an officer at the scene of an accident must be 
able to adjust himself to a many-sided situation. 


An officer at the scene of an accident is subjected 
to very considerable stress, especially if death or 
serious injury is involved. In such a situation an 
officer must think fast; and his thinking must be fol- 
lowed by action. All the officer’s actions at an acci- 
dent scene are in full view of a large audience, the 
natural aftermath of a collision. An over-display of 
excitement on the officer's part, failure to take care 
of the injured, failure to handle traffic, or a sudden 
outburst of profanity instead of simple orders to 
bystanders—any of these will most certainly create an 
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effect which will be broadcast over back fences for 
weeks. 

This is possibly an exaggerated example of the re- 
sourcefulness demanded of an officer, but it reflects 
what we consider an excellent test of the mental re- 
actions of a policeman. 


Why all this stress on the psychological strength of 
members of the department? Well, if you need ad 
ditional personnel, if you need several new cruisers, 
if you. want to expand your office facilities, or if you 
feel that new activities are going to place a burden 
on your department which can only be met by re 
organization, where do you get the authority? Nat- 
urally from Mr. John Q. Public, who naturally will 
determine whether or not you are a pretty good fel- 
low and deserving of help on the basis of past pet 
formances. 


I should clarify perhaps a phase of the picture here. 
When I say that.public opinion can be cultivated | 
do not mean by concession cajolery or too much time 
spent by patrolmen riding escort for wedding parties 
No, sir, do your job as honestly as you know how. Let 
the public know that you are doing a job outlined in 
black and white in your ordinance books. Make no 
compromise with evil. You can’t make everyone hap 
py, but the people you do make unhappy will be 
violators who may hold near the high regard of the 
public that your department holds. I am proud to 
say that the Colorado Springs department holds a 
fine reputation for its fairness; but we also hold high 
respect for our lack of compromise with any violator, 
from parking tickets to drunken drivers, from petty 
thieves to felons. 

Here again we have repeatedy let the public know 
our position in regard to law violators. If that stand 
has made the criminal or would-be criminal fear us, 
that is to our advantage. Mr. and Mrs. Average Cit 
izen know they have nothing to fear; they realize that 
if they are haled into police court on a minor charge 
they are not going to be subjected to indignities nor 
treated as dangerous criminals. 

We have so rigorously emphasized mental ability 
in selection of candidates for permanent ratings in 
our department that there has been some criticism. 
Of course we exact physical requirements, but the 
most exhaustive treatment which applicants undergo 
is concerned with mental tests. Written tests are the 
first phase in conducting our pre-selection work. Then 
we have interviews with candidates which include a 
thorough search of their entire life. By this means 
we can determine the officer’s mental harmony with 
the job he is seeking. 


There follows a probationary period during those 
first few months the rookie policeman is going to 
school and performing actual police work. An oldet 
officer observes the rookie’s reactions to the situations 
in which he finds himself. The older officers some 
times stand by and let the recruit handle the situation 
and thus learning whether he has the resources to 
carry on by himself when he has been permanently 
appointed to the force. 


The proper psychological attitude is a complex 
thing, encompassing as it does so many demands on 
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the intelligence. You know that the entire matter 
is simply one of exercising mental powers on a com- 
mon sense basis. Common sense, you also know, is 
not an abundant natural resource. Using common 
sense under the stress and strain of explosive condi- 
tions which sometimes arise in our work places a 
further premium on that commodity. 


Our salary scale places us in the somewhat envious 
position of having a wide selection from which to 
choose new personnel, as appointment to the depart 
ment is much desired. 


We let each applicant know that the requirements 
are rather stiff. We impress upon him that passing 
the initial examinations is but the threshold to an 
assignment. We impress upon the candidate that 
the 12-month probationary period requires conduct 
which will reflect his desire to obtain a permanent 
appointment; and we are proud of our department, 
expecting that pride to be reflected in anyone who 
joins the ranks. In other words, we make the de- 
partment a goal which looms rather large in the hopes 
of the candidates. Call this a promotional scheme 
if you will, but I am glad to say that the individual 
members of our department are of high caliber and 
reflect considerable credit upon the city administra- 
tion. 


Perhaps I have approached my subject backwards, 
enumerating at this point the little things which can 
create the psychological effect. But the little things 
are the big things when making for departmental 
efficiency in the eyes of the public. 


Take the policeman on the corner. Don’t permit 
the man on a beat to make a daily call on Tony the 
fruitman for the purpose of grabbing an apple or 
banana. But do permit him to visit Tony every day 
for a few words of conversation: How’s your family, 
fony? Is Mary getting along all right in school? Did 
Angelo make the ball team? The cop on the beat 
will begin to look pretty big in Tony's eyes. ‘Tony 
will know the man with the badge is his friend; some- 
time Tony might be able to repay that interest, 
double. He may see something that looks fishy to 
his law-abiding eyes. He will tell the policeman. 


And the little fellows and little girls on the beat. 
here’s a fruitful field for mental development which 
will lead to respect for law and order. A policeman 
may spend an extra five minutes, which he thinks 
better devoted to more important things, to chasing 
a ball across the street for the kids playing in a vacant 
lot. Or blowing the nose of a little tot, or making 
an extra effort to recover a bicycle stolen from a 
youngster. 


If you get the “small fry” on your side, 99 per cent 
of your labors to get the public with you,are won. A 
child shall lead them. You will not only have thei 
good will, but you will have the good will of citizens 
who will never come to your attention for being in- 
volved in crime. 


If you can keep one jump ahead of the public in 
psychological campaigns, you can rest assured that 
your individual men are conducting themselves with 
honor to the force. If your men ever fail to come up 
to the required standards, the public will find it out. 
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MUNICIPAL POLICE 
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TOP OFFICERS 


Clothbound 
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The 1954 edition contains an entirely new 
chapter on police management. The chap- 
ters on Traffic Supervision and on Communi- 
cations have been completely rewritten. All 
other chapters have been revised and brought 
up to date, with new material added on 
such subjects as training, junior traffic police, 
ethics, and professionalization. 


Send today for a copy on 10 days approval 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Please send me copy of “MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION” at $7.50 postpaid 
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in-service training courses 
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dry batteries and/or A.C. 
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And once you are in general disrepute, it will be 
many, many months before you can return to a place 
of good will in the public’s affection. 


Don’t sell the psychological approach short; it can 
make or break you. 

Members of a department must be neat. An officer 
with scuffed shoes, unbuttoned blouse, unpressed 
pants doesn’t make a hit with anyone. A police de 
partment is in some respects a military organization 
Spit and polish make a department as impressive as 
anything else in that department. Neatness is a re- 
flection of discipline; and discipline is the duty of the 
law. 

Your police station is visited by many people—to 
pay traffic tickets, report lost or stolen items. The 
psychological effect on the visitor is tremendous if 
the office looks like it is conducted with efficiency. If 
the desk sergeant is planted with his feet on a desk, 
buried in a newspaper, the visitor is impressed all 
right—but not in the manner you wish. 


If there are policemen loafing about in corridors 
or offices, the public gets the idea that perhaps there 
are too many men on the force. If officers are en 
gaging in horseplay with their firearms the public 
begins to be a bit leery of their dependability. 

From the top to the bottom in our department we 
practice what the dictionary says is psychology: “The 
science which treats of the mind or any of its aspects, 
systematic knowledge and investigation of the phe 
nomena of consciousness and behavior.” Our exe 
cise of that science has paid dividends 

My words are not intended to be a final dictate 
on the best in the mental field of police work, but 
they are based on 40 years of experience in police 
work, starting back in years which are now regarded 
as old fashioned as gas lights and horse-drawn street 
cars. 


Criticizes Student Traffic Courts 


Anyone interested in beginning a student court to 
try student traffic violation cases should reflect upon 
the sober judgment of Gerald M. Van Pool 

Mr. Van Pool has viewed student courts from the 
standpoint of educational values and has concluded 
that the whole objective of the courts is contrary to 
sound educational objectives 

Reporting in Student Life, he has made the fol 
lowing observation: 

“The whole idea of the student court is negative 
in that it seeks to punish offenders for some act olf 
wrongdoing. The student council is a positive o1 
ganization and it has no business attempting to punish 
anyone. If punishment is necessary, it should be 
handled by the school administration and not by 
the students. If students want to improve conduct 
around the school, this is most commendable and 
ought to be encouraged. It can be accomplished 
through some group as an Ethics Committee which 
seeks to persuade students to act in a more coopera 
tive manner rather than threatening to ‘slap them 
down’ if they don’t. The student court is on its 
way out, and I am very happy to help it on its 
way.’’—Action for Safety 


The Police Chief 
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The Police Chief 


Off-Base Traffic Violation Reports 
Aid In Safety Education Planning 


As part of an educational program to help reduce 
accident rates on California highways, the Provost 
Marshal, Fourth Air Force; Provost Marshal, Sixth 
Army; Naval Disciplinary 
Control Officer, Western Sea 
Frontier, and Commissioner 
C. E. Peterson, California 
State Highway Patrol, have 
established joint procedures 
for furnishing base com- 
manders in the western area 
with information on off-base 
trafic violations involving 
members of the armed forces. 

It was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the service and civilian 
law enforcement representa- 
tives that the furnishing of 
this information to immediate 
commanders would assist them in preparation of ed- 
ucational and enforcement programs aimed at re- 
ducing the increasing number of off-base accidents 
involving military personnel. The effect of the action 
is already apparent in the increased emphasis being 
placed on ground safety lectures and other means of 
traffic education. 





Major Aiello 


The California State Highway Patrol furnishes to 
the San Francisco Armed Services Police Detachment 
copies of all citations issued to military personnel. 
These are then forwarded to the command provost 
marshal of the service concerned. 


This system is also being put into practice by com- 
mands in Arizona, Oregon, and Washington. 


Air Force representative for this program is Major 
Albert C. Aiello, Provost Marshal for Fourth Air 
Force at Hamilton Air Force Base. Major Aiello is 
an active member of the Bay Area Peace Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Oklahoma Peace Officers Association, and 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 





Twenty three-wheel Servi-Cars are being inspected 


above by Charles Barnes, supervisor of the Chicago 
Police Department's motor service section, before be- 
ing placed in service in district stations. They double 
the number of Harley-Davidson three-wheelers now 
assigned to districts. An additional 153 of the vehi- 
cles are used by the traffic department. 
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PHOTOS LIKE THIS 
ARE NO ACCIDENT 


The 1955 Pacemaker Graphic 45 has everything you need 
for easy, dependable operation. Its new Graphic Range- 
finder with built-in Rangelite makes pin-point focusing 
fast and accurate even at night. Its new optical view- 
finder gives you the exact field of view. Synchronized 
shutter speeds up to 1/1000 second permit stopped action 
or flash shots day or night. The Graflok Back not only 
provides ground glass focusing but allows the use of roll, 
sheet, film pack or Polaroid “Picture-in-a-minute”’ film. 


No camera does so much, so easily . . . or so well! 


STROBOFLASH II 


A perfect companion to the 1955 Pace- 
maker is the Stroboflash Il—most efficient, 
most rugged, most dependable electronic 
flash unit available. Compact, portable 
and capable of thousands of flashes with- 
out changing bulbs or batteries, the 
Stroboflash Il will pay for itself quickly. 


Ask your local Graflex dealer 
for a demonstration. 


GRAFLEX: 


GRAFLEX INCORPORATED * ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. 
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dears the way safely! 











¢ Safe, Accurate, 
Modern 

¢ One Man Operation 
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* Reduce Exposure to 





Traffic 
Model 20 Take All Measure- 
Sirenlite ments Easily 
Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red light automatically ¢ Counter Resets 
flashes authority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night. Instantly 


¢ Folds Compactly 
for Kit or Glove 
Compartment 


for the passage of your police cars. 
Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
© Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish ¢ Dependability 
¢ Streamlining ¢ Quality Material Throughout 
Write for descriptive Catalog. 
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16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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(Includes leather 
Carrying Case) 


See Your Nearest 
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Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 
@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 











Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


The March-April issue of the California Peace 
Officer contains a thought-provoking article by Ed- 
mund G. Brown, California Attorney General. Unde1 
the title “Let’s Take Another Look,” Attorney Gen- 
eral Brown comments: 


“In the light of recent judicial action in habeas 
corpus proceedings in the Caryl Chessman case, it is 
obvious that capital punishment is a capricious thing. 


“It is the charged duty of the Attorney General to 
effectively see to it that all laws are uniformly and 
adequately enforced. I am not convinced that the 
capital punishment law is being uniformly and ade- 
quately enforced when one convicted person can stay 
his execution for six years while others are quickly 
sent to their death by the state. 


“It is fantastic that our modern court methods find 
jurist lined against jurist in the enforcement of this 
particular statute. Court after court has determined 
that Chessman deserves the death penalty, and court 
after court has ruled otherwise. This division in the 
courts has subjected our system of justice to frequent 
censure in newspapers and public forums. It certain- 
ly must impress our fellow citizens with the idea that 
our judicial system is confused; that the law is vague 
for some, and brutally positive for others. 


“This situation should not maintain if respect for 
law is to continue. Our Legislature should review 
the entire business of capital punishment. 


“Capital punishment is not a deterrent. It is a 
punishment under the so-called eye for an eye Mosaic 
Law. We take a life for a life under some circum- 
stances. We would consider it revolting to actually 
take an eye for an eye, or a limb for a limb as a 
punishment. Yet such an official gouging or ampu- 
tation would be far less conclusive. 


“I am not advocating the elimination of capital 
punishment. I am advocating a re-study of our stat 
utes bearing on it, either directly or indirectly. 

“The abuse of habeas corpus has shocked some 
jurists and has been condoned by others. 

“In September of 1952 a conference of the chief 
justices protested the abuse of habeas corpus by which 
state court proceedings can be reviewed by federal 
courts. 

“These justices adopted a resolution in which they 
said, and I quote: 


“*The consequent inordinate delays in the enforce- 
ment of criminal justice as the result of federal deci- 
sions will tend toward the dilution of the judicial 
sense of responsibility, may create grave and undesi- 
rable conflicts between federal and state laws respect- 
ing fair trial and due process, and must inevitably 


The Police Chief APRIL, 








lead to the impairment of the public confidence in 
our judicial institutions.’ 

“The justices recommended that the final judgment 
of the state’s highest court be subject to review and 
reversal only by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

“The same format should be considered for Cali- 
fornia where one superior court may grant habeas 
corpus and stay the decision of the original convicting 
court. The Legislature should review this system 
with consideration of confining such habeas corpus 
proceedings to ore of the appellate courts, then to the 
State Supreme Court with a finality of decision only 
with the United States Supreme Court. 

“This may take a constitutional amendment, but 
in the interests of uniform and adequate justice— 
justice for society as well as the convicted criminal— 
such a restrictive field should be considered. 


“Good citizens have the right to expect the ad- 
ministration of justice to protect them and to do all 
it can to minimize the high costs of law enforcement.” 

Even though the above quotation is based on the 
California situation, we believe all police executives 
have a vital interest in uniformity in the carrying out 
of penalties, whether they involve capital punishment 
or imprisonment. Another problem faced by law en- 
forcement ‘is the series of breakdowns in our system 
of justice starting with the inadequacy of criminal 
statutes, prosecutor failures, low grade juries, lack of 
rehabilitation programs, loose parole methods, and 
pampering of juvenile criminals. 

Looking back over many years of writing this 
column, I recall bringing attention of members to 
most of these subjects as far back as 1941. 

Granting it is difficult for any one or any small 
group of police executive to obtain correction of the 
many evils in our system of justice, the increasing 
crime rate on the national level indicates some action 
should be taken to arouse public support of a gener- 
al tightening all along the line to correct the failures 
and give the public better protection of life and prop- 
erty. 


I think we must look at the problem from the stand- 
point of uniformity in all states. In Missouri we have 
been working for several years on a revision of our 
criminal code. While some progress has been made 
there is much yet to be done. In some states penalties 
are severe. In others penalties are so light they en- 
courage crime. The elimination of politics from 
every phase of our system of justice would be ideal, 
although improbable. The problem could be tackled 
on the national level through state attorneys general, 
police chiefs, sheriffs, heads of state patrols, prose- 
cutors, and judges of the criminal courts. Perhaps 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
National Sheriffs Association, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the Department of Justice and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation could join forces in start- 
ing the movement and bring in the various state au- 
thorities to assist in the program. 

Mass thought is largely directed in these times to- 
ward the threat of communism, but within our own 
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orders murder, robbery, burglary, rape, and larceny 
continue in increasing volume. Why? Doesn’t the 
American public care? The easy way out is to blame 
the police for everything that happens, but the critics 
(the American citizens) have little interest in more 
effective criminal statutes, larger police budgets for 
personnel and equipment, and correction of othe: 
jokers in bringing the criminal to the kind of justice 
he deserves and thereby accomplishing greater pro 
tection to the public. 


Letter To Trooper From A Mother 
Lauds Her Son’‘s Traffic Arrest 


(Editors’ note: The letter below tells its own story 
We are reproducing it here in the belief that police 
officials everywhere will appreciate the sentiment ex- 
pressed and thereby get at least a slight boost in 
morale.) 


Mrs. Ruth Davenport 
6 Brooklands 

Bronxville, New York 
Dear Mrs. Davenport: 


The January 19th issue of the Bridgeport Post 
carried a first-page story about the letter you wrote 
to State Police Officer James Angeski, Westport Ban 
racks, regarding the arrest of your son for speeding 
on Merritt Parkway and his later court conviction 
involving a $15 fine. 

I wish to express appreciation for the fine spirit 
shown in your letter to Officer Angeski, commending 
him for doing his duty as a “traffic safety officer.” 
\cceptance of equity involved in your son’s going to 
court for violating a traffic regulation is a most un 
usual parental reaction, Mrs. Davenport It is an 
almost universal belief of parents that sons are ob 
jects of police discrimination when charged with tral 
fic violations. So they immediately seek all channels 
of influence available to ‘“‘bag’’ the case or, at least, 
scale the charge down to minimize the offense and 
fine. 

To write Officer Angeski that you applaud his a 
tion as “design to keep the highways safe” will do 
more than you can ever imagine to uplift morale ol 
the officer and several hundred other state policemen 
who risk their lives daily to reduce the lamentable 
high loss of lives and limbs caused by highspeed ope 
ation on trafficways. 

Fifteen persons were killed on the Merrit Parkway 
last year as the year before. In all instances high 
speed was either the main or contributing cause. It 
is possible that in apprehending Mr. Davenport in 
Westport, clocked at 70 miles an hour, Officer Angeski 
saved him from death between that point and yout 
home. 

Your letter typifies the type of public support traf- 
fic police have earned and deserve in selfless patrol 
of street and highway. Readers of the Post I am sure 
will be much impressed and, possibly we hope, be 
come converts to the philosophy set forth. 


Very truly yours, 
William M. Greene, Director 
Connecticut Safety Commission 


The Police Chief 
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At a Traffic Clinic begun this year, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is trying to find out what makes chronic traffic 
violators disobey the law. 


Under an appropriation of $1500 from the Oak- 
land City Council, an experimental group of 75 
drivers convicted of four or more moving violations 
within a year are being subjected to a battery of men- 
tal and physical tests and psycho-diagnostic interviews. 

Many also go on to participate in group discussions 
which may help to change their distorted attitudes 
towards traffic. 

The immediate purpose of the program is to try 
to cure repeat violators of their unsound habits and 
attitudes. 

It is also hoped that the clinical findings, after all 
75 subjects have been processed and discharged, will 
add to the limited body of knowledge about the psy- 
chological backgrounds of driver behavior. 

If the Clinic proves valuable, sponsors will ask that 
it be made a permanent fixture. 


The Traffic Clinic is an additional step beyond the 
two violators’ schools which are already going con- 
cerns in Oakland. The Clinic can be understood best 
against the background of these two schools. 


l. Traffic Violators’ School. This is a three-hour 
lecture-visual aids session conducted by Oakland po- 
lice officers. All first offenders appearing in court 
attend this school as part of their sentence. Those not 
appearing in court have the option of attending the 
school; if they do, $5 is deducted from their fine. 


Drivers who commit a second offense within 12 
months usually appear in court and are assigned to 
the Traffic Violators’ School. If they happen to miss 
school on their first violation, they are fairly certain 
of attending on the second. The school has graduated 
13,780 persons in the three years since it began in 
February, 1952. 


2. Driver Improvement Course. Third offenders, 
as part of their sentence, are ordered to the Driver 
Improvement Course. Begun last July, the course 
runs for three weeks in two-hour sessions twice a week, 
for a total of 12 hours. During the first six months 
of the course 400 violators attended. 


Each class is limited.to 15 participants, who are led 
by a discussion leader through six major units: ex- 
planation of the course and reason for attendance, the 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Judge Buckley, while serving as Oakland’s traffic. 


court judge in 1954, proposed and secured adoption 
of the unique guidance service that he describes below. 
Earlier that year, he originated plans for the city’s 
Driver Improvement Course, and as traffic judge in 
1952, also participated in discussions leading to Oak- 
land’s original Traffic Violators’ School. 


The Police Chief 





Oaklaud “fraffie Hinte 
Studies Chroute Violators 






By Judge Homer W. Buckley 
Municipal Court 


Oakland, California 


traffic problem, causes of traffic accidents, psycho- 
physical testing of vision and reaction time, the 
methods of preventing accidents centered on the three 
E’s—enforcement, engineering and education, and a 
discussion of traffic regulations, the last subject cover- 
ing two units. A film accompanies each session. 

Both the Traffic Violators’ School and the Driver 
Improvement Course are conducted by police officers 
from the Oakland Police Department’s Traffic Divi- 
sion. The 18 instructors now participating are doing 
so on their own time, however. Instructor’s fees and 
classrooms are provided by the Oakland School De- 
partment, and classes are held at the Oakland Junior 
College, part of the public school system in Oakland. 

The original school was established as a result of 
conferences among Lester J. Divine, then Oakland 
police chief; Capt. Wyman W. Vernon, then head of 
the Traffic Division and now police chief; William 
S. Tickle, safety consultant to the city, and the author. 
The second school was formed later under similar cir- 
cumstances, 


But the question remained: What should be done 
with the violator committing his fourth offense with- 
in a year? This group had not fully responded to in- 
struction in traffic laws and problems. They had 
attended school at least twice and, in many cases, 
three times, and were still found violating the law. 

Conferences were held again among the author, As- 
sistant City Manager Hilliard Wilson, Clinton W. 
Dreyer, managing director of the Eastbay Chapter, 
National Safety Council, and Mr. Tickle, a represen- 
tative of Business and Industrial Staff Services, a safety 
engineering consulting service. Many others were 
also consulted and contributed their thinking. 

The Traffic Clinic proposal which evolved was sub- 
sequently approved by the City Council. The city 
signed a $1500 contract with the Eastbay Chapter, 
National Safety Council, which, although a private 
group, acts as the official safety organization for Oak- 
land and other adjacent cities on the east shore of 
San Francisco Bay. 

That agency in turn engaged Business and Indus- 
trial Staff Services (B and I) to conduct the Traffic 
Clinic. Although the cost of processing each subject 
is now estimated conservatively at $50, B and I as a 
public service agreed to examine 75 violators at $20 
each in order to establish preliminary research 
methods. 

William R. Maring, B and I manager, Mr. Tickle, 
and Dr. Winfield M. Wickham, chief clinical psychol- 
ogist with the Alameda County Probation Department 
and a consultant at B and I, worked out detailed plans 
for the Clinic. Dr. Douglas M. Kelley of the Univer- 
sity of California, nationally-known police psychiatrist, 
was consulted and his endorsement secured. 

The author began referring drivers to the clinic on 
November 29, 1954. My successor to the traffic court 
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bench on January 1, Judge Charles W. Fisher, is con- 
tinuing to assign violators to the Clinic 


On days when a violator is assigned to the Clinic 
by the court, the bailiff escorts him there at the close 
of the court session. The violator is first interviewed 
by the Clinic receptionist, Louise Maring, who records 
vital facts and arranges for an initial appointment at 
his convenience. During these first contacts every 
effort is made to establish a friendly feeling with the 
violator, to give him an opportunity to “blow off 
steam,” and to rid him of the impression that the 
Clinic is part of his “punishment.” Ordinarily the 
man has taken a day off to come to court, and so the 
usual procedure is to begin the work of the Clinic 
immediately. 


In this first session, and at succeeding appointments, 
analysis is made of the subject’s personality in four 
different ways: 


1. Basic tests. The violator is given three mimeo 
graphed true-false tests drawn up by the B and LI stafl 
to test: (a) his knowledge of motor vehicle laws; (b) 
his awareness of physical laws governing the move 
ment and braking of automobiles, and (c) his reali 
zation of physiological factors in driving, such as 
vision limitations and recreation time. He also fills 
out a Curtis Completion Form, finishing sentences on 
a range of topics designed to reveal personality traits 
These tests ordinarily are given the first day, just after 
the interview by the receptionist. 


2. Psycho-physical tests The violator takes tests 
to reveal his visual acuity, night vision, side vision, 
depth perception, muscular imbalance, reaction time 
and judgment of speed. The tests have their greatest 
value as an educational tool. During the tests the 
clinic worker attempts to show the subject the signi 
ficance in terms of actual driving. For instance, the 
reaction time test demonstrates that it does take time 
to react to traffic situations, that this time has mean 
ing with regard to the distance the car travels and that 
if the foot is poised over the brake pedal whenevei 
the traffic situation appears in doubt, the driver will 
be in a position to stop much faste1 The tests also 
have the additional value of establishing an easy-going 
rapport between clinic worker and violato1 


3. Group testing session. For the first time the 
violator meets with other violators in a group session 
Together they take a mental capacity test measuring 
verbal meaning, spacial relations, reasoning, number 
sense, and word fluency. By a series of special tests 
Dr. Wickham then attempts to determine the subject's 
temperament, probing possible well-springs of his 
erratic behavior. 


Dr. Wickham also tries to measure what he terms 
the subject's “activity level,” a phrase used to describe 
the usual rhythm, or rate, at which an individual goes 
about his daily tasks. Dr. Wickham’s theory is that 
certain chronic violators may be persons who have 
been forced by some circumstance such as_psycho- 
logical insecurity, to think, feel, and perform at an 
unaccustomed rate of activity. These violators are 
helping to test that theory. 


4. Diagnostic interview. The clinic staff then con- 
ducts an individual personal interview designed to 
go beyond tests and to establish further the personal- 
ity pattern of the individual. In this interview and 
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the preceding group session attempts are made to de- 
termine personality stress in the following areas: legal 
authority, personalized authority, family, family inter- 
relationships, family pathology, economic-financial, 
health, dependency, social insecurity, sexual identifi- 
cation, sexual compatibility, and work satisfaction. 


Then an evaluation is made. It is expected that 
possibly about one-fifth will be classified as having 
extreme mental or emotional problems and will re- 
ceive no benefit from further sessions at the Clinic. 
The Clinic will report on these subjects and may in 
some cases recommend they be referred to a mental 
hygiene clinic for treatment. The court anticipates 
possible license suspension or revocation in these cases. 


With the rest, the Clinic continues to work in a 
series of three “group therapy” discussion sessions de- 
signed to change the violator’s attitude. 


At the first group therapy session, the subjects meet 
outside at an open strip of pavement, and those who 
still have their licenses run through a braking test 
with a stopping distance detonator attached to the 
car. The cars of the subjects are used to dispel any 
suspicion that the test is “rigged.” 


Then in discussion at the Clinic a group leadei 
attempts to challenge the violators’ thinking with a 
series of questions. ‘The principle is to allow free 
exchange of thoughts and opportunities for self- 
expression. In this way it is hoped that the subjects 
will accept new ideas and change their attitudes. 


After the group discussions, a final individual in- 
terview is held. An effort is made to plant the im- 
pression that alter each subject leaves he is in a sort 
of probationary period, during which time he should 
try to follow the new principles of behavior he has 
absorbed. Two follow-up calls, either by phone ot 
in person, will be made during the months immedi- 
ately after the subject completes his Clinic appoint- 
ments. The Clinic will report to the court on each 
violator. 


The majority of violators to date have poor atti- 
tudes towards traffic. These are the people that 
group therapy may help. The change can come only 
from within the individual. If some are permanently 
cured as dangerous drivers because they attended the 
Traffic Clinic, the city of Oakland will feel well re- 
warded for its investment in traffic safety. 


First Aid Training Emphasized By 
New Orleans Police Department 


First aid training of New Orleans police officers 
is appreciated by the public, the American National 
Red Cross Public Information Office reports, as tes- 
tified by letters sent to Police Superintendent Joseph 
L. Scheuering by families of persons assisted in acci- 
dent situations. 

Emergency care and first aid training is an integral 
part of instruction for both rookies and veteran per- 
sonnel in the New Orleans department. 


Aid rendered in emergency situations included peo- 
ple reported lost in a swamp, or in danger from a 
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mad dog. Still others were caught in explosions or 
fires. They had heart attacks or were electrocuted. 
A child was reported smothering, another was drown- 
ing. There were bees at large in menacing numbers, 
there was debris that had to be removed for safety 
reasens; areas had to be roped off. People were hurt 
in motorcycle accidents and cars ran into the canal. 

One New Orleans policeman found his vacation 
last fall to be a busman’s holiday. Patrolman Roger 
Leoncavello was visiting relatives in Pennsylvania 
when Hurricane Hazel struck at Kingston, seven miles 
from Scranton. He volunteered his services to the 
Kingston police. ‘From 8:30 until midnight I served 
with the police,” he commented. “I treated one 
mother for shock when a falling tree struck her and 
her son, who was killed. Fires: were breaking out 
everywhere. Store windows were smashed. It was 
almost as bad as the hurricane we had in New Orleans 
in 1947.” 


RCMP Booklet Available 


“Crime presents a staggering account to Canadians 
each year. Part of that account is made up of loss 
of life or damage to property. Another part covers 
the cost of policing. Still another drain on the pub- 
lic pocketbook is the cost of maintaining prisons, re- 
formatories, and other corrective institutions. No less 
real, but more difficult to assess, is the moral cost 
of crime. 

“Tt is our belief that the old adage about an ounce of 
prevention being worth a pound of cure has a definite 
application to the problem of crime. Once a crime 
has been committed, it is the responsibility of the po- 
lice to locate the culprit and bring him before the 
courts, to receive such punishment as he may be 
judged to deserve—but how much better it would be 
if the crime could have been prevented. . . ” 

Thus begins an excellent pamphlet published by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police entitled “Crime 
in Your Community.” Attractively presented, amply 
illustrated, and clearly written, the pamphlet covers 
“Security in Your Store,” “Security in Your Office,” 
“Security on the Street,” and “Security in Your 
Home.” 

The pamphlet, quite naturally, has a Canadian 
flavor, with such words as “gaol,” and “cheque,” and 
pictures of His late Majesty, George VI, and Her 
Majesty, Elizabeth If on the Bank of Canada notes 
shown, but everything said applies equally in the 
United States. 

Commissioner Leonard H. Nicholson, M. B. E., of 
the RCMP has made a limited number of copies of 
“Crime In Your Community” available to IACP mem- 
bers. Single copies may be obtained without cost by 
addressing a card or letter to IACP State and Provin- 
cial Section, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 

Carlton C. Robinson, assistant traffic engineer of 
the City of Portland, Oregon, has joined the staff of 
the Traffic Engineering Division of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, Washington, D. C. With the Foun- 
dation, Mr. Robinson’s principal work will be in ur- 
ban research. This will include developing proce- 
dural methods for gathering data for transportation 
planning. 
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obtain by other methods...by using 
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itself in the first few months of use through 
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from other electronic devices =. . are now 
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law enforcement agencies. 
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available only to qualified personnel. Write 
for it today on your official stationery. 
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Juvenile Delinquency Contro! 


The University of Missouri will hold a Conference 
on the Control of Juvenile Delinquency, on the 
campus, April 27-29. 

The juvenile delinquency problem will be ap- 
proached from all angles at this conference, and it is 
felt that it will be a really worthwhile endeavo1 
MPCA is aiding in the financial sponsorship of this 
conference. 


We feel quite honored that Chief Carl Hansson, of 
Dallas, Texas, has accepted an invitation to speak on 
Police Administration and Supervision We also 
have Professor R. L. Holcomb, Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Iowa, as speakei on the subject 
of public relations. This, we feel, is another feathe: 
in our cap. 

VIRGIL ALVIS 

Executive Secretary, Missouri 
Police Chiefs Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


IACP Life Membership 


Upon my return from an enjoyable Florida vaca 
tion, my Sergeant presented me with your recent let 
ter, together with the enclosed [ACP Life Membership 
card and pin. 


It is with a feeling of great pride that I accept this 
honor and it comes at the completion of my 40th 
year of service as a police officer. The Larchmont 
Men’s Club, in fact, recently honored me for this 
achievement. 

May I express my sincere appreciation to you and 
the Association by saying that I have always been 
proud of my participation in the work of the IACP 
and cherish most the intimate friendships established 
through the years. The integrity and character of the 
men who belong to the IACP cannot be equalled 
anywhere. 

Be the Good Lord willing, I intend to remain in the 
law enforcement service and continue my active pal 
ticipation in the IACP. You can be sure, also, that 
I will always treasure my Life Membership in_ the 
Association. 

WILLIAM J]. KERESE) 
Chief of Police 
Larchmont, New York 


Jersey Annual Conference 


The annual conference of the New Jersey State As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police will be held in the Hotel 
Monmouth, Spring Lake, New Jersey, on June 27, 28 
and 29. I would like very much to have this informa 
tion published so that our friends can be informed 
and attend if they so wish. 

HERBERT C. IRONS 
Executive Secretary 
New Jersey State Ass'n 
of Chiefs of Police 
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Over 1500 Jaycee Road-e-o's 


Carmaushife For 





Young Motorists 


Teen-agers by the thousands will take to the high- 
ways this spring but congestion won't be a problem 
with the exodus in the hands of the Junior Chambe1 
of Commerce Teen-Age Road-e-o committees. 

Tee-Age Road-e-o is entering its fourth year as a 
nation-wide safe driving project for young motorists. 
Last year through the sponsorship of Jaycee chapters 
and other community civic groups, Road-e-os were 
conducted for 250,000 teen-agers in more than 1,000 
communities. 

This year the Jaycees expect to bring the Road-e-o 
to well over 1,500 communities with plans to expand 
and reach a half-million teen-agers. ‘To do this, local 
and state Road-e-os will be held during March, April, 
May, and June. The national finals, between winners 
from 48 states and Hawaii, will be held July 25-29 
in Washington, D. C. with the national winners divid- 
ing $3,000 in scholarships. 


There is a two-fold purpose behind Teen-Age 
Road-e-o. It is designed to create opportunities for 
teen-age drivers to prove and improve their driving 
and at the same time interest their taxpaying parents 
in the values of sound high school driver education 
courses. Batteries of examinations in driving knowl- 
edge and performance skills, each one progressively 
harder, are given on the community, state and nation- 
al level. 


Working with the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in sponsoring Teen-Age Road-e-o nationally 
are the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company and the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. Since 1951, 
when Road-e-o was born at a Jaycee regional safety 
conference in St. Paul, Teen-Age Road-e-o has become 
a major safety project among the 2,750 Jaycee chap- 
ters. In a few short years Road-e-o has won the en- 
thusiastic support of civic and safety officials and an 
ever-interesting number of participants. 


The Jaycees who gathered for the St. Paul meeting 
saw the need for a nation-wide program in this area 
of traffic safety. They were concerned over the pub 
lic criticism directed at young drivers and the tend- 
ency to adopt negative measures as solutions to the 
problem. They were also interested in directing the 
Jaycee manpower of 200,000 members into active 
support behind driver education programs for the 
nation’s high schools. 


Out of the concern of this small group of Junior 
Chamber of Commerce safety chairmen has grown 
the nation-wide Teen-Age Road-e-o. That the project 
has caught on is attested by the participation figures. 
From a relative handful of young motorists in 1952, 
the totals soared to 80,000 in 600 communities in 1953, 
and a quarter-million young motorists in 1,030 towns 
and cities in 1954. 
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By Mike Cusack 


Manager, Safety Department 


U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Patterned after the National Truck Roadeo of the 
\merican Trucking Associations, the competition 
calls for skillful handling of an automobile, a thor- 
ough knowledge of good and safe driving practices, 
and mature judgment. It is open to drivers who will 
not have reached their twentieth birthday on or be- 
fore the last day of the national finals. Each entrant 
is requested to have a driver’s license or learner's per- 
mit, and must not have been convicted of a moving 
traffic violation for six months prior to the Road-e-o. 


Weeks and often months of intensive study and 
practice on the part of participants are first put to 
the test in local competitions held in March, April, 
and May. First item on the agenda on Road-e-o Day 
is a written examination which accounts for 40 per 
cent of the total score. In it, eager entrants are re- 
quired to answer a number of questions on many 
phases of driving. Included are queries on handling 
a car on hills and curves, and in traffic, driving in 
snow and fog, mechanical breakdowns, and_ such 
specific sticklers as the legality of passing on the right 
under certain conditions and freedom to exceed speed 
limits in cases of emergency. 


The written phase of the contest concluded, the 
Road-e-o drivers move outdoors for a series of prac- 
tical tests. These are a stiff challenge even to the 
most expert. 


Carefully scrutinized by judges whose score sheets 
call for ratings on even the smallest detail, the teen- 
agers are required to: drive forward and backward 
100 feet, keeping the car’s left wheels in a straight 
path 1114 inches wide; drive forward and backward 
through a weaving, serpentine course 25 feet wide 
without touching stanchions or barrels that mark the 
route; attain a speed of 20 miles an hour, pass be- 
tween two closely placed stanchions, reduce speed and 
come to a smooth stop on a designated white line; 
park parallel to a simulated curb in a 22-foot space; 
and negotiate a sharp offset curve. 


If these tests don’t sound difficult in reading about 
them, they are the way the judges score them. The 
performers’ every move, even to the way in which they 
get into the car and the smoothness of their driving, 
are carefully scrutinized. This, coupled with the fact 
that the cars they drive are not ones to which they 
are accustomed, adds to the severity of the tests. 


Winners of local contests have about a month of 
rest and further study before they vie with other 
community champions for state honors. Not only is 
the competition stiffer at the higher level, but the 
tests themselves are more difficult. The problems on 
the written quiz are tougher, the practical phase of 
the contest call for more expert maneuvering, and 
another requirement is added. Besides the type of 
driving already described, the teen-age driver at the 
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state Road-e-o must drive in city traffic under actual 
conditions with a keen-eyed judge at his side. 

The select drivers who reach the national finals 
compete in tests similar to those at the state level, 
and in addition undergo a_ psychophysical reaction 
timing test, a personal interview, and a driver attitude 
scale test. 

Testing during the Washington, D. C., finals is 
done over a four-day period in the Willard Hotel 
headquarters, where contestants are housed and fed, 
and in the huge National Guard Armory, location 
of skill tests and starting point for the road check. 
The Washington, D. C., Jaycees, hosts to the state 
Road-e-o winners, arrange free time activities and en- 
tertainment. 

Judging the contestants in the national finals are 
safety authorities from such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies; Automotive Safety Foundation; National 
Highway Users Conlerence, Inc.; National Safety 
Council, and the New York University Center for 
Safety Education. American Automobile Association 
personnel travel with the contestants on their 7.6 
mile test of driving in traffic and also judge the psy- 
cho-physical testing. 

Final event of Road-e-o Week for the national finals 
is the awards banquet attended by contestants, theit 
parents, and guests of the Road-e-o sponsors from the 
safety world. 
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Unusual Cases Of 1954 Retold 
By Indiana State Troopers 


Indiana State Police troopers can look back on 
some unusual police cases in 1954. 

There was, for instance, the case of the Christ- 
mas duck. Laura Dulin, Louisville, turned from 
the steering wheel of her car to recapture the duck 
which paraded about the rear seat. The driver- 
less car smashed into a gasoline truck on U. S. 31, 
near Jeffersonville, and 3,000 gallons of gasoline 
overflowed the pavement. The woman and the 
trucker, Albert Jacobi, New Albany, were unhurt. 

The duck also escaped injury—at least tempo- 
‘arily, troopers reported. 

Then there was the youthful Fort Wayne driver 
who got into trouble while showing his girl friend 
how bad drivers get into trouble. But he was too 
thorough. Trooper Herbert Austin saw Richard 
Roberson’s car veer into the wrong lane four 
times and off the pavement of Ind. 427 three times 
in a six-mile stretch. 

And a skunk threw traffic on Ind. 159, near 
Lewis, into a tizzy. The inquisitive little animal, 
its nose fast in an empty jelly jar, circled franti- 
sally on the highway as motorists tried to dodge 
it and each other. Two trucks sideswiped and 
there were near misses aplenty. 

Passers-by kept a respectful distance until a 
State Police trooper arrived and removed the 
crazy, mixed-up pedestrian. 

A letter from State Police Supt. Frank A. Jes- 
sup resulted in Harold Montgomery, Seymour 
truck driver, being honored by the American 
Trucking Associations as “driver of the month” 
for December. Montgomery had rushed to the 
assistance of Trooper Edward Burke when he was 
attacked by two prisoners. 

In another case, Marvin Patrick, Randolph 
county farmer, and an unidentified truck driver 
were cited for bravery by Trooper Robert Davis 
and Sheriff Cliff Hines, who recounted how the 
men rescued five Winchester residents from a 
flaming, overturned automobile. 

Animals wandering loose on roads accounted 
for several accidents. In one of them, Raymond 
Sylvester, of near Fort Wayne, bagged a deer that 
leaped in front of his car on U. S. 33, near Mer- 
riam. Trooper Donald Gustin released the car- 
cass to state conservation officials and Slyvester 
his car to a-garageman. 

Trooper Joe Cisco turned cowboy on a near- 
zero January morning to prevent a similar colli- 
sion on U. S. 31, near Greenwood. Two market- 
bound cows, spilled from a cattle truck when its 
tail gate broke, were herded from the highway 
to the safety of a nearby field by Cisco. 

Mary Kinter, Greenwood, a nurse at Johnson 
County Memorial hospital, Franklin, herself be- 
came a patient there after a car she was driving 
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sheared off a porch at the James Bright residence 
in Whiteland. Slightly hurt, she told Trooper 
William Torrance she had lost control. 

Detective Sgt. Herman Freed reported a fiddle- 
footed steer caused a Cass county father to shoot 
his son. Carl Hardy, 72, fired a .22-caliber rifle 
slug at the animal preparatory to butchering it. 
But the steer moved, the bullet missed, ricocheted 
off a post, and inflicted a wound in the hip of 
Dale Hardy, 30. 

Compassion for persons in need often moves 
police to perform good deeds during their off-duty 
hours. Trooper Vernis Purcell and Greenwood 
police officers called at the home of an invalid 
there for many weeks to help move her as needed. 


A busman’s holiday was the lot of Trooper 
Harold Jackson while on an off-duty Easter trip 
with his wife. Near Danville, he spotted a car 
reported stolen at Rockville. He pulled alongside 
and apprehended one suspect thief. The other 
fled. Undaunted, the trooper handcuffed the 
prisoner and left him in charge of Mrs. Jackson— 
dressed in her Easter finery—while he chased 
and caught the second fugitive. 

In another case, the Good Samaritan intention 
of a state policeman led to an arrest. Trooper 
John Redman, in stopping his patrol car to help 
a motorist change a tire, became suspicious when 
he saw the stranded driver breaking into the car 
trunk. Redman booked Thomas DeMoss, Chi- 
cago, for auto theft. 

And the forgetfulness of John Grandstaff, 
Logansport, brought on his arrest by Trooper 
Harold Flinn, who had observed that Grandstaff 
had forgotten to purchase licenses tags for his car 
since 1951. An artistic driver, Jack Bunch, Mish- 
awaka, repainted his 1951 plates to resemble the 
1954 issue. But a state policeman saw through 
the forgery and arrested him. 

Trooper Howard Lytten became the eighth 
state policemen to be decorated for bravery after 
disarming William Bender, Illinois desperado who 
had boasted, “I’ll never be taken alive.” 

Three Washington county teen-agers had faith 
in police when they were stranded in a treach- 
erous cave near Kossuth. Kenny Nale, Carl Nich- 
olson and Billy Campbell crouched in the dank, 
dark cavern and awaited help. It came hours later 
when they were found and led to safety by Trooper 
Earl Brown and Sheriff Orville Hamilton, who 
maintained contact with other officers and the 
boys’ parents outside by walkie-talkie radio. 


The late Wilbur Shaw, president of the Indiana- 
polis Motor Speedway and three-time winner of 
the annual 500-mile Memorial day race, was stop- 
ped. “Remember, Mr. Shaw, the cars go both 
ways on this track,” admonished the trooper. 
Shaw smilingly accepted the hint. 











L. A. PAST PRESIDENTS HONORED 





The Los Angeles County Peace Officers Association, 
with a membership of over 1,900, paid its respects to 
the past presidents of their association at the Police 
\cademy in Los Angeles. 


\bove are shown the eight past presidents attend- 
ing “Past Presidents’ Day” receiving the well wishes 
of President A. Lowell Hopkins, chief of police, Re- 
dondo Beach (at the microphone). The past presi- 
dents are, 1. to r., Joseph Reed, C. B. Horrall, John 
Cutting, William J. Bradley, Stanley C. Decker, Jack 
Yancey, Thad F. Brown, and Clarence Morris. 


Is Public Interested in Safety? 


Just six lines of type appeared recently in the U. S. 
News and World Report stating that a sample copy 
of a new leaflet titled “Your Auto I. Q.” a self-test 
of your driving knowledge, was available at no cost 
from the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. 


Then came the deluge! 


From all 48 states and the District of Columbia— 
from every province of Canada—from Alaska, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Japan, Mexico, Switzerland, 
France, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Chile, and the Canal Zone—from telephone companies, 
industrial engineers, retail associations, welfare agen- 
cies, automobile groups, insurance agents, attorneys, 
power utilities, banks, judges, boards of education, 
doctors, chambers of commerce, trucking companies, 
ministers, air transportation companies, and govern- 
mental agencies 

New York led the list of states where the requests 
originated, but California was a close second and II- 
linois third. A large number of requests for a copy 
of “Your Auto I. Q.” came from Florida, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Texas and Wisconsin. France and Mexico 
led the parade for foreign country requests. 

A response of this type, which involves taking the 
time to write a letter or a postcard asking for the item, 
provides an answer to the question: Is the public 
really interested in highway safety? Yes—definitely! 


A new law in Saudi Arabia provides: “If an ac- 
cident occurs as a result of speed and negligence, and 
does not result in death, the offender will be impris- 
oned for one year and his driving license will be with- 
drawn. If an accident results in the death of any 
passengers, and the driver is proved to have been the 
cause, he will be executed whoever he might be.”— 
AAMVA Bulletin 
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If the next generation of drivers produced in Flo- 
rida turns out a little better than some of the ones 
behind the wheel now, it might_be attributable in a 
large measure to a statewide effort to make teen-age 
kids want to be better drivers. 


The Florida Highway Patrol and other organiza- 
tions in our state have just completed the second an- 
nual teen-age driver road-e-o, with a brand new Ford 
automobile going to the grand champion driver, a 
youth named Leon McGowan of Tallahassee. 


Last year’s grand award was given to a lanky Jack- 
sonville kid by the name of Budd Porter. 


The awarding of cars in each instance took place 
at the Florida State Fair in Tampa where a two-week 
festivity plays to hundred of thousands of people from 
all over the world. 


The teen-age road-e-o story starts back in the grass- 
roots of the panhandle section of the state, in the 
areas around Miami, in Jacksonville, Pensacola, and 
Orlando when interest starts to generate long before 
the finale in Tampa. 


In all of the schools which are accredited for driver 
training programs, the boys and girls start to groom 
weeks before the district semi-finals. They learn all 
of the better ways to park an auto, then mull over 
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These officers of the Florida Highway Patrol spear- 
head the annual road-e-o contest’s finale. Here Inspec- 
tor Reid Clifton, center, congratulates the winner, 
Leon McGowan of Tallahassee. Others are, l. to r., 
Capt. Olin Hill, Sgt. Karl Adams, Safety Troopers 
Randall Robinson, W. B. Oliver, H. C. Allen, C. W. 
Saunders, Frank Eskridge, and Howell Gillett. 
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Driuing Skills 


By Col. H. N. Kirkman 
Florida Highway Patrol 
Tallahassee, Florida 





























the printed word to learn how to take a written test, 
which counts for 50 per cent of the final activity of the 
program. 


Then, about two or three weeks before the statewide 
driving contest which is supervised by the Florida 
Highway Patrol, there are district eliminations in 
four areas of Florida. 


During those eliminations a lot of boys and girls 
are sent from various schools to compete in the dis- 
trict event. From each of the districts come two semi- 
finalists, or eight from all over the state. Those are 
the ones who compete for the final grand champion 
prize of a new automobile. 


It takes a whale of a good driver to win the award. 
Sixty schools in the state teach driver training. It is 
the cream of that crop of young potentials that pro- 
duce semi-finalists and from those kids come the final 
eight who compete for the grand prize. 


It is often difficult to determine who is best, except 
for small details which have to be considered by the 
judges in‘ relation to written and road tests. 


When the final day comes, after having undergone 
written tests, the drivers display their art before a 
packed grandstand at the gigantic state fair. They 
receive an all-expense-paid trip to Tampa for this 
event, one which has grown in interest proportions 
throughout the state in its short two years of existence. 


The teen-age road-e-o is authorized by the high 
school activities committee. The Florida Association 
of Insurance Agents gives a second and third prize, 
usually a $100 and a $50 defense bond. The Ford 
dealers of Florida awarded the car this yea 


It seems certain the effort to produce better drivers 
among our teens and make them want to be good 
drivers will continue to be a prime objective of the 
Florida Highway Patrol and others in the Peninsula 
state for many, many years to come. 


More and more U. S. cities have turned to the use 
of special parking agencies or authorities to provide 
space for the nation’s 58 million motor vehicles in the 
nation. According to the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, the number has grown from a handful in the 
immediate post-war period to nearly 100 at present. 
A survey by the association revealed that 84 cities 
are known to use such agencies in an effort to unclog 
U. S. roads and streets. 
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Florida Patrol To Have Auxiliary 


Patterned After Ohio Civilian Unit 


Commander H. N. Kirkman, Florida Highway Pa- 
trol, has announced completion of plans for formation 
of a statewide Legion Auxiliary highway patrol. 

Origination ot the Legion Auxiliary Patrol is the 
outgrowth of a series of meetings between legionnaires 
and state highway patrol officials which started two 
years ago in Tampa. At that time Colonel George 
Mingle, Ohio State Patrol, explained the organization 
functioning for the past several years in his state and 
lauded successful work performed by the auxiliary 
unit. The program met with dual enthusiasm both 
from the Legion and the Patrol. At its state conven- 
tion in 1954 the Legion authorized organization of the 
auxiliary within its ranks. 

To direct interest and enthusiasm into proper chan- 
nels, Commander Kirkman selected a cadre of troopers 
and officers for special training to serve as instructors 
to the civilian unit in each of the six sections of the 
state coinciding with Patrol troop divisions. Instruc- 
tor training has now been completed, and each divi- 
sion will proceed with organization as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The Legion Auxiliary Patrol will have a district 
major and an executive officer in each of the districts. 
From the seven majors will be named a major-at 
large (to serve as a division or regimental command- 
er), elected at a later time by the district majors 
themselves. 

Other ranks will be a captain in charge of each 
group, platoon lieutenants, sergeants in charge ol 
squads, and squad assistants (corporals). All per- 
sonnel, captains and below, will be elected from 
each individual organization. 

Each platoon will be comprised of 35 men or more, 
and will supplement the state’s regular troopers in 
ny instance where their assistance is required. 


A United Press story from London states that 
the government has introduced the toughest traf- 
fic safety bill in 20 years in Parliament in an ef- 
fort to hold down Britain’s ever-climbing accident 
toll. 

The bill provides fines up to $140 for pedestri- 
ans who ignore policemen’s orders. It says per- 
sons convicted of drunken or reckless driving 
must pass a road test before being allowed to drive 
again. 

An Associated Press story from Stockholm 
states that about four years hence tourists from 
the United States will feel right at home on Swed- 
ish highways. 

Sweden has decided to switch from left to right- 
hand traffic at 4 a. m., June 7, 1959. It sounds 
simple, but the government estimates it will cost 
$43,000,000 just to revamp driving controls of 
street cars and buses and to alter signs and sig- 
nals. It plans to finance the change by boosting 
the price of gasoline. Britain and Greece are the 
only other European countries that still have left- 
hand traffic. 








WELCOME TO PHILIPPINE MEMBERS. 





Pictured here are two new members of the IACP 
in the Philippines—Brigadier General Florencio Selga, 
Chief of Constabulary, center, and Director Jose Luk- 
ban, Director of the National Bureau of Investigation 
right. At left is Lt. Col. Harold Stover, JUSMAG 
PC Advisor, a member of IACP for 10 years, who 
presented credentials to the officials and welcomed 
them as active members. 


“The most pleasant duty I have performed for the 
[ACP,” said Colonel Stover, “is to welcome to the 
Association the heads of these two important national 
police organizations of the Philippines.” Colonel 
Stover then reviewed the objectives of the IACP and 
expressed the belief that with the addition of these 
two distinguished members the objectives will be 
better realized 
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The traffic death toll in the United States in Janu- 
ary was 2,900, the National Safety Council has re- 
ported. 


That was neither better nor worse than January last 
year. But the Council said the record would have 
been a lot better this year if motorists had stayed in 
the cities. 

Deaths were down 7 per cent in cities, but the im- 
provement was cancelled by an increase in rural 
deaths. 

Among 47 states reporting for January, 22 had 
fewer deaths, 23 had more deaths and two reported 
no change. The states with decreases for January 
were: 
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perfect records. 
(517,500) ; Louisville, Ky. 
Ohio (243,900) . 
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Inquire about our specially designed Uniform Shirts 








CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


‘Louisiana 30% 
Wyoming —27%, 
Ohio —249, 
Wisconsin ~24% 
New Mexico 24% 
‘Tennessee 20% 
West Virginia 20% 
California 17% 
Colorado —17% 
Oklahoma —15% 
Georgia ~14% 
Missouri 13% 
South Carolina —137, 
North Carolina 13% 
North Dakota —13% 
Arkansas —12% 
Indiana — 7% 
Florida 3 — 6% 
Iowa — 6% 
Virginia — 47 
Nebraska — 47 
Pennsylvania — 2% 
New Jersey — 2% 

Of the 513 cities reporting for January, 368 had 


The three largest were Seattle, Wash. 
(386,600) , and Dayton, 
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Decreases in deaths were shown by 
porting cities, 95 reported an increase and 
no change. 


112 ol 


the re 


106 had 
Of the cities with fewer deaths, the fol 
lowing have populations of more than 200,000: 


Dayton, Ohio 100°, 
Louisville, Ky. 100°; 
Syracuse, N._Y. 100° 
Seattle, Wash. 100°; 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 100°; 
Dallas, Tex. 86°, 
Memphis, Tenn. 83°, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 129 
Cleveland, Ohio 71% 
Rochester, N. Y. 67°, 
Tampa, Fla. 67°, 
Oakland, Calif. 50°, 
Kansas City, Mo. 50° 
Honolulu, Hawaii 50), 
Jacksonville, Fla. 50%, 
Chicago, III. 29% 
St. Paul, Minn. 299% 
Houston, Tex. 25 
San Francisco, Calif. 14° 
St. Louis, Mo. 8° 
Detroit, Mich. 507 

The three leading cities in each population group 


for January, ranked according to the number of deaths 


per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, III. 

Detroit, Mich. 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
Cleveland, Ohio 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
350,000-500 000 Population 
Louisville, Ky. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn. 

200 000-350 000 Population 
Dayton, Ohio 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

100 000-200 000 Population 
Fresno, Calif. 

San Jose, Calif. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Stockton, Calif. 

Lansing, Mich. 

25 000-50 000 Population 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 

10,000-25 000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Casper, Wyo. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform. IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 

\pr. 7-9—Missouri Peace Officers Association, Hotel 
President, Kansas City, Mo. 


\pr. 11-15 25th Annual Safety Convention and Ex- 
position, Hotel Statler, New York City. 


South Carolina Peace Officers Association, 


Columbia, S. C. 


\pr. I 


Apr. 15-16 Colorado Sheriffs and Peace Officers As 
sociation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


\pr. 18-20—National Conference of Police Associa 
tions, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Tex. 


\pr. 26-28—Michigan Safety Conference, Grand Rap 
ids, Mich. 


May 12-l14—East North Central Regional Meeting, 
IACP State and Provincial Section, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 


May 19-21—Annual Conference, United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 


May 19-21—Peace Officers Association of the State ol 
California, Stockton Hotel, Stockton, Calif. 


May 23—North Central Regional Meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jun. 5-8—Louisiana Peace Officers Association, Chat 
leston Hotel, Lake Charles, La. 
Jun. 9-11—Washington State Chiefs of Police Associ 


ation, Emerson Hotel, Hoquiam, Wash. 


Jun. 12-14—State Lodge of Michigan, Fraternal Orde1 
of Police, Hayes Hotel, Jackson, Mich. 


Jun. 13-16—Police Conference, State of New York, 
Lido Beach Hotel, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Jun. 14-16 

Jun. 20-21—Minnesota Police and Peace Officers Asso 
ciation, Androy Hotel, Hibbing, Minn. 

Jun. 20-22—Kentucky Peace Officers 
Henry Clay Hotel, Ashland, Ky. 

Jun. 20-22—National Sheriffs’ Association, 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Jun. 27-29—Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Whitcomb Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Jul. 18-21—Florida Peace Officers Association, Fort 
Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. 


Sheriffs Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 


Association, 


Roney 


Jul. 24-27—National Conference on Government, Na- 
tional Municipal League, and 20th Annual 
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Institute of Government, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 


Jul. 24-27—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
Hotel Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 


Jul. 26-28—New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Aug. 21-24—Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Aug. 30-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sept. 12-13—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 
Ottumwa, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Sept. 15-16—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Fort 
Monroe, Va. 


Sept. 27-Oct. 1—85th Annual Congress of Correction, 
American Correctional Association, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oct. 2-6—62nd Annual Conference, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 10-11—Illinois Police Association, Congress Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 16-18—24th Annual Conference, Ohio Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Oct. 17-21—National Safety Congress, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, II. 


Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs 
Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


Association, 
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training courses 
schools in this 


of police 
scheduled 


\pr. 4—Four-week course in Military Vehicle Safety 
and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

\pr. 18—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 


Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


[wo-day Seminar on Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment, sponsored by Insurance Industry Com- 
mittee on Motor Vehicle Accidents, Hotel 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


Apr. 19 


Apr. 25—Six-week course in scientific interrogation, 
Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341-B East Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, II. 

Apr. 25—Two-week course in Traffic Law Enforce- 


ment, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 


Ala. 























27—Three-day Conference on Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, University of Missouri. 
Co-sponsored by Missouri Police Chiefs As- 
sociation) 


Apr. 





May 2—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Jun. 1—Deadline for applying for 1955-56 Traffic Po- 
lice Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Jun. 8—Three-day seminar for Traffic Administrators, 
Trafhc Institute, Evanston, III. 


Jun. 20—Six-day annual Institute on Science in Law 
Enforcement, Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jun. 20—Five-day course in Motor Vehicle Fleet Super- 
vision, the Traffic Institute, Evanston, II]. 


July 11—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic 
Control (Air Force) , Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


Sept. 19—Four-week course in Military Vehicle Safety 
and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


ee 


Sept. 22—Opening of 1955-56 Traffic Police Adminis- 
tration Training Program, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


Oct. 3—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Trafhc Institute, Evanston, II]. 


Oct. 10—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct- 
ed with American Bar Association, School of 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago. 

Oct. 13—Three-day Conference for Graduates of the 
Traffic Institute’s TPA Course, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 17—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 24—Three-week course in Driver Examination 
Administration (for chief driver license ex- 
aminers). (For the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators), Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 31—Three-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Nov. 7—Two-and-one-half-week course in Trafic Law 
for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II]. 

Nov. 28—Two-week course in Traffic Control—Devices 
and Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Dec. 12—One-week course in Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 2—Two-week course in Principles of Organiza- 
tion, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 16—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


The Florida Highway Patrol reported recently that 
only three out of the state’s 67 counties went through 
1954 without a traffic death. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 




















CHIEF OF Po.ice. Springfield, Missouri. Starting 
salary, $6,000 per annum, with possibility of increase 
at some future date. Applications should be directed 
to W. Robert Semple, Dirctor of Personnel, City of 
Springfield, Springfield, Missouri. 


DirEcToR OF PusLic SAFETY. North Miami, Florida 
Population, approx. 25,000. Maximum starting salary 
$6,700 per annum. To have direct supervision of 
the police and fire departments. Qualifications in 
clude managerial ability, with not less than ten years 
of experience in municipal police and fire functions, 
with a city or cities larger or equal in size to North 
Miami. Address applications to Robert V. Youkey 
City Manager, City of North Miami, 776 N. E. 125th 
Street, North Miami, Florida. 


SPECIAL AGENT. The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, 
Alaska. Duties include fingerprinting, identification; 
general office duties, set up files, time keeping, inves 
tigations, and other duties assigned. Rate of pay, 
$3.39 per hour, 40 hours per week, with 20 days an- 
nual leave per year. Position requires A-]1 man, no 
students, male, 35 to 45 years of age; must pass rigid 
physical examination. Address applications to Olin 
Colip, Chief Special Agent, The Alaska Railroad, 
Room 104 Railroad Bldg., Anchorage, Alaska. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Associated Designers 32 
Associated Research (Keeler Polygraph) 28 
V. H. Blackington & Co. 14 
Creighton Shirt Co., Inc. 10 
W. S. Darley & Co. 34 
A. Dubois & Son, Inc. 13 
Eastern Industries, Inc. 7 
Faurot, Incorporated 1] 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. 13 
Fire and Police Manufacturing Corp. 36 
General Motors Corporation, Chevrolet Div. 2 
Graflex, Incorporated 27 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 7 
International City Managers’ Association 25 
Metcalf Bros. & Company, Inc. 15 
Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. 26 
Miro-Flex Co., Inc. 21 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 9 
Research Products, Inc. 34 
Rolatape, Inc. 28 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co. 21 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories, Inc. 19 
Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Co., Inc. 28 
C. H. Stoelting Co. 30 
Turner Halsey Co. $2 
Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 30 
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Flite-Rite Projectile 


~ Federal 112" Caliber Gas Gun 


wa 


Short Range Gas Cartridge 
or Parachute Flare Sheil 





The Federal line of non-toxic gas 
devices includes grenades, 142” 
caliber shells and cartridges, and 


all sizes of small shells: also 





guns and billies. There are spe- 
cific Federal products for han- 
dling of different assignments in- 


including “barricade drive-outs” 





and “unruly mobs.” Write for 


Federal Jumbo 
Spedeheat Grenade 


descriptive catalog and prices. 


Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 


The volume of gas released by the device. 
Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 
Proven reliability of the product. 
Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. 
Integrity and stability of the manufacturer 
Properly equipped and trained personnel. 


Twenty-nine years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacting requirements. 


Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content —- not on the size and price of the 
container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison tests or analysis 
data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject will be mailed upon request. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States and Canada, can 
be of real assistance in arranging training programs. Request for this service entails no obligation. 


Submachine Guns for both 
Police and Military use ’ Write for Literature on Other Classes of Federal 


Law Enforcement Equipment 







. 2» FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Wi Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 
Adjustable Sights oS (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





30 Shot Clip 
Lightweight 






















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
CR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 





















































One of the huge BLACKINTON 
stamping presses, set to give 
sharp clean first impressions 
for a finer finished badge. 


HAT’S the amount of pressure it takes to stamp a 
BLACKINTON Badge. Surprising? . . . not when you stop 
and consider the excellent quality of a BLACKINTON Badge. 


Look at your badge,* — if it is made by BLACKINTON you will 
notice the fine detail, the sharp relief, and clear over-all 
character which is made possible by these tremendous forces 
applied to precision-made BLACKINTON dies. 


*If you’re not wearing a BLACK- 
INTON badge ask your dealer to 
show you one — then compare. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 








